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THE FREQUENCY OF SUICIDE. 


THERE has just now been published by Appleton & Co. an 
| abridged English translation of Professor Mofselli’s work on the 


frequency of suicide. It is a carefully-prepared work, based, as 
the author tells us, on the analysis of facts which lead him to his 
synthetical conclusions. There isa great array of statistics which 
he acknowledges are not altogether what he could desire-—not al- 
| ways corresponding in date and period. Still, it isa very valuable 
| collection, and, though it may be said statistics mislead, we think 
in this case they cannot mislead substantially, and we can there- 
fore trust the learned professor in his presentation of them and 
in many of his deductions; others we can learn from the facts. 
ourselves. 

The first conclusion at which he arrives, as others have done- 
before him, and which he proves by his tables, is that from the 
beginning of the present century there has been a steady increase 
in suicide. This is a fact; and he shows that the latest statistics 
tell of the highest increase. 

What is the meaning of this frightful and most abnormal 
development of human society? Can anything be imagined 
more out of keeping with all the theories of progress, enlight- — 
enment, and culture? We thought we were, in this nineteenth 
century, in the most prosperous and happy period of the exist- 
ence of our race since man first appeared upon this planet! 
And yet here are men putting a stop to all progress, enlighten- 
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ment, and culture by taking a plunge in the dark—in fact, put- 
ting an end to their existence. If this is not a comment on our 
civilization it is hard to say what is. There is something wrong 
somewhere. What is it? 

It cannot be the ignorance and the barbarity of the people. 
The professor shows this with his eloquent tables and his strict 
logical deductions. Page 132 he tells us that, of the four na- 
tions he mentions, “ Prussia stands first both as to education and 
suicides ; France comes next, second in both sociological charac. 
teristics ; lastly, Italy and Hungary.” Turn to the ethnological 
map of Europe, and you find that the Russian dominions, ex- 
cept the portions near the Baltic and St. Petersburg, are re. 
markably free from suicides. The Russians of all this vast 
region are certainly far behind in culture; the cultured portion 
near the Baltic give proof of their progress by increased fre- 
quency of suicide. 

It cannot be claimed that climatic influences have very 
much to do with this increase, because the climate of Europe 
has not changed from what it was in the early part of the cen- 
tury. Moreover, the advance in mechanical means of protec- 
tion against the depressing influence of climate enables people 
to bear up against it better than they used to. 

There is no use seeking for any other than a moral cause for 
the increase of suicide. 

Undoubtedly the wild speculation and greed for wealth which 
characterize this period play a very important part in this phe- 
nomenon. Many minds are unsettled, and not a few suicides 
result from insanity. We remember having heard a physician 
speak of a case of attempted suicide to which he was called. 
The sufferer had been intemperate, and his mind gave way. It 
was during a fit of insanity that he cut his throat. The care of 
the physician brought him safely out of his perilous state, and he 
gave an account of how he happened to resort to so desperate an 
attempt. Hesaid that he was laboring under an hallucination. 
He found himself continually annoyed by a little black imp, who 
sat on his shoulder, and when driven off one shoulder went to 
the other, always caressing him and saying strange words.. One 
day he went to shave, and the imp was there as usual. He con- 
tinued his troublesome caresses, and, when the man took the razor 
in his hand, kept saying: “Cut, it will do you good; cut, it 
will do you good.” Urged on by this fatal influence, he drew 
the razor across his throat. It can hardly be doubted but that 
this is a fair explanation of not a few suicides. But it does not 
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meet the majority of cases, especially where fixed, steady pur- 
pose has been shown, as in the case of remarkable suicides of the 
past and present well known to all. 

The real cause of this increase in the frequency of suicide is 
to be found either in the state of society brought about by the 
rejection of revealed religion, or else in the adoption of that form 
of revealed religion which, by upsetting the order that the Foun- 
der of Christianity, who made human nature, had established in 
accordance to its wants, rejected authoritative teaching and sub- 
stituted for such authority the use of private judgment. The 
strain upon the human mind in striving to grasp and understand 
what cannot be grasped or understood by a finite mind has often 
ended in disaster and self-destruction. Hopeless in their effort, 
always striving after the certainty of truth, and never being able 
to attain it, men look on death as a relief, as what will solve the 
problem that puzzles them—long for it and seek it. The author 
says, somewhat naively, the mystic and metaphysical character 
of Protestantism has much to do with the preponderance of sui- 
cide among those who profess it. 

Before we call the professor to our aid in this solution of the 
question we shall state that he is an enthusiastic admirer of Dar- 
win, Tyndall, John Stuart Miil, and Herbert Spencer. This fact 
will give value to his conclusions and assertions, should they 
favor the view given above. We wish, too, to enter a protest 
against what he calls the law of increase in frequency of suicide. 
That there has been this proportionate yearly increase in many 
cases is a fact; but not a universal fact, as he himself admits in 
the case of Norway and of England. There is therefore no law, 
properly so called. This graded increase is to be sought rather 
in the hurtful influences of irreligion and modern social theories, 
which year by year are more widely spread with the facilities 
men have in publishing and in circulating their ideas everywhere. 
Such facilities have been going on, increasing too, undoubtedly, 
in a well-defined proportion. There is here merely the relation 
of cause and effect; and man remains a free, responsible agent, 
who is to give an account of his act in taking his own life. Let 
us now direct our attention to the tables and maps found in the 
work before us. 

Table xvi., p. 122, gives us the influence of religion on the 
tendency to suicide. Although in this table the data refer to 
different periods as regards the different countries, they belong 
to the same period with respect to the same country, and they 
justify the author in saying that he has been able to ascertain 
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the frequency of suicide among individuals of different religions 
in the countries he puts in this list. 

In Table No. xvi. we have the following proportional rate 
of suicide among Catholics and Protestants, per million of each 
religion : 


Catholics Protestants 
per million, per million. 


EE CIs catesus bocckdcchbedeegucgegntvustetns 56.7 152.7 
In Upper Bavaria (1851-52, 56-57) ...........eceeeecceeeees 56 237 
In Lower Bavaria (1851-52, 56-57).....0.....02ecceeeeeereeeee 28 148 
ee Me Stele k sk. sees d3e'b).ccanascdecds 69 187 
Be BACT AIA, Dik ois bss 5 eaigic caste ce nga ceudonss ods 51.3 79.5 
ER ck, mas cur epee ey sch sbincdee sh bdmanns « 69 132 
PO AMIE PUNE oa. ghnee eg weds ctsipeae costsecetcsscener's 41 68 
SE PEs 0s ad cb Nese wobbne ch dieic apenas oacnesecaee 105 247 
NG ia Lhtn 4 alta i staat Lalew £60 wed.e hashs once cn 4st et 45 16 
ENS 2 5 ia orb Gels cseds x0 cdde dnavepodieeevobe svete « 80 ~ 
Py WOOT. Sic idee 68S 5 ote iin besd ost cbs 0 se sta neck 25 


These extracts will suffice for our purpose; the general ave- 
rage of excess of suicides among Protestants in this table is three 
or two to one among Catholics. In studying the table it would 
seem to result that where Catholics largely preponderate their in- 
fluence over their non-Catholic neighbor is beneficial in reduc- 
ing the number of suicides—as, for example, in Austria and in 
Bohemia; while in Bavaria, where Catholics are only about .71 
per cent., their influence being comparatively weaker, the pro- 
portion of suicides is nearly three Protestants to one Catholic. 
The learned professor, who is willing to concede everything he 
can to the positivists of his day, is too honest not to see some- 
thing very significant in these figures. Page 125 he writes: 
“The very high average of suicides among Protestants is another 
fact too general to escape being ascribed to the influence of reli- 
gion.” He goes on to give further explanation which has un- 
doubtedly foundation in fact; the most salient feature of this ex- 
planation is that the neglect of religious ideas which naturaily 
would ‘have an influence to check suicide comes from the little 
hold any ideas have on the mind of men, except such as are di- 
rected to material improvement and the gratification of ambition. 
Naturally when a reverse comes there is no religious foundation 
to fall back on. It is a pity that the professor does not see that 
the very philosophical principles which directly tend to breed 
and foster such a state of things are not, as he says, “ harmless 
to strong minds.” | It is these strong minds that will develop and 
reduce to practice these theories with increased evil to them- 
selves and to their fellow-men. 
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We may be pardoned for not looking on as quite fair the 
remark he makes on p. 126 regarding the relative frequency of 
suicide among Catholics and Protestants. He says: “ Where the 
tendency of suicide is great among Protestants it will be found 
to be also high among Catholics, as may be observed in the sta- 
tistics already quoted of Baden, Wiirtemberg, Franconia, Galicia, 
Bavaria, etc.” Why he brings in Bavaria here, with the table 
before us, we are at a loss to see. In Upper Bavaria the propor- 
tion of suicides of Protestants to suicides of Catholics is about 4 
to 1; in Lower Bavaria, 5 to 1; in Bavaria in 1857-66, 2% to1; 
in Bavaria in 1866-67, nearly 3 to 1. The other countries he 
cites above do not compare in all respects to those we have 
given in the tableabove. The Catholics in Baden are 65 per cent. 
of the population; in Wiirtemberg a little over 30 per cent.; in 
Lower Franconia, where the Catholic population is 80% per cent., 
the suicides are, among Catholics 1, among Protestants over 3; 
in Central Franconia, where the Catholics are 21,% per cent. of the 
populatioh, suicides among Catholics are 1 to 2% among Protes- 
tants; in Upper Franconia, percentage of Catholics 42.4, the sui- 
cides are 1 to a little less than 2 among Protestants; in Galicia, 
percentage of Catholics 44.7, suicides among Catholics 3% to 1 
among Protestants ; in Bukovina the proportion is against Catho- 
lics, as also in the military frontiers. These latter regions—Ga- 
licia, Bukovina, and the military frontiers—are guarded frontiers. 
It would be interesting to know how many among these suicides 
were soldiers, their followers or attendants, and how many of 
such cases were Catholics from other parts of the empire. The 
author says, p. 259, that suicides in the Austrian army are very 
numerous. However, these three mentioned provinces are an 
exception to the general rule which results from the examination 
of the statistics: that where Catholics are the more numerous they 
not only are far below Protestants in the proportion of sutcides ; they 
exert also a healthy influence on Protestants in restraining them from 
committing suicide, while where Protestants predominate they exert a 
hurtful influence on Catholics which leads to more frequent suicide. 

Leaving the statistics, we take up the map, colored and lined 
in proportion to frequency of suicide. What countries are freest 
from suicide? Looking over the map, we find in this category 
Spain, Ireland, Rumania—the population of which last is largely 
of the Greek and Catholic churches—and Italy. Next comes 
Russia, the religion of which is the so-called orthodox Greek, with 
the priesthood and sacraments of the Catholic Church ; also Scot- 
land and Wales. England, according to Professor Morselli, has 
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remained for a considerable time stationary in regard to suicide, 
coming third in the scale. The lowest place is held by Lower 
Austria, Saxony, Saxe-Meiningen, and the Isle of France. With 
regard to Lower Austria it must be remarked that suicides both 
of Catholics and non-Catholics are summed up together in this 
latter conclusion, and the total is three hundred and fifty-two 
per million, plas a doubtful number of Jewish cases. The Ile 
de France has within it the enormous and heterogeneous popula- 
tion of Paris, with its host of men without religion and a good 
number of non-Catholics professing belief in Christ. 

A second map which merits close attention is that of Italy, 
the study of which will repay us; for it is wonderfully instruc- 
tive. The revolution has been at work there for over thirty 
years. What is the state of the peninsula regarding suicide? 

The professor’s map gives us the relative proportions of the 
different provinces. The smallest number of suicides is found in 
the old kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Next comes the Roman 
district, with several portions of the kingdom of Italy. Next to 
the very lowest place comes Milan, the “ moral capital” of new 
Italy. The lowest place on the scale is occupied by the districts 
of Bologna, Modena, Mantua, and Forli! To any one who knows 
Italy these facts are very eloquent. The Italian revolution has 
had Bologna in its coils for over twenty years. That university 
which did so much for Catholicity and civilization has been a tho- 
rough means of perversion of youth from obedience to the Cath- 
olic Church, and its baneful influence has almost made Bologna a 
byword in Italy. Milan is not much better; it is a commercial 
city and at the head of modern material progress, and its influ- 
ence, in an anti-papal sense, has been so great as to merit in 
Italy the appellation we have given above. In Rome and its 
district we have no means, as far as we see, in the professor’s 
book of contrasting the Rome of the king with the Rome of the 
pope. Suffice it to say that to hear of a suicide during our resi- 
dence there under Pius IX.’s rule was the rarest of things; to 
hear of suicide after Rome fell into the hands of the Piedmontese 
and became overrun with people from the north of Italy, and 
from every part of it in fact, was a frequent occurrence. In the 
old Neapolitan kingdom, which has always retained a very cor- 
dial dislike of the northern Italians and a great attachment to 
its clergy and Catholic customs, so as even to defy in Naples 
the efforts of the Piedmontese iconoclasts—to its credit be it said 
—there is less suicide than in any other part of Italy. And of this 
section of the peninsula the freest from this moral blot is the 
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Terra di Lavoro. Here certainly is everything that could keep 
men from making away with themselves. Not only does reli- 
gion flourish there, but the soil is rich and the people industri- 
ous. Coming from the sterile Campagna of Rome, one seems 
to enter into the garden spot of Italy. We remember well, one 
September morning, passing through the heart of this province 
in the train for Naples. Having left on our right the picturesque 
abbey of Monte Casino on its rocky height, the home of St. Bene- 
dict and the storehouse of knowledge and the nursery of art in 
the middle ages, which has not lost its reputation in this our day, 
we were rapidly carried southward. We soon found ourselves 
in the midst of the vine-clad hills, on which stood forests of elm- 
trees, the vines clinging to them and hanging in graceful curves 
from one tree to the next, realizing the idea that so pleased the 
Mantuan Bard—the vine wedded to the elm. Suddenly we 
came upon a group of young men and women clad in the pictur- 
esque attire of the people ; they stood with their heads turned to 
us and fixed as in a tableau. A young man was on a short lad- 
der placed against an elm, holding on to the round with one 
hand, while with the other he was in the act of gathering grapes 
from a richly clustered festoon. On the ground below stood a 
young girl, her apron spread to catch the fruit as it fell. Two 
other young women were in the act of placing the grapes ina 
pannier ; while a youth stood by the faithful little animal which 
was to bear the burden—a demure little donkey that took his 
part in the group, not marring it by any movement, as the train 
swept by. The beauty of the scenery, the bright and happy 
faces of the young people, the nature of their work, the grace of 
their pose, and the picturesque beauty of their garb, altogether 
made such a scene as an artist would fain paint. Surely this 
land has every physical characteristic to bring about a contented 
spirit and exorcise the demon of suicide. When to this we add 
the influence of religion, to which the people are strongly at- 
tached from the conviction of their bright intellects and by the 
love of their warm hearts, one can readily understand why, of 
all Italy, it should be perhaps the privileged spot where men 
think least of insultifg their Creator by usurping his right of life 
and of death. 

It is not, however, on the physical or psychological conditions 
of a country that the frequency or rarity of suicide depends. 
Trouble comes everywhere ; Care enthrones herself in the palace 
and in the hovel, on the smiling prairie and on the rocky moun- 
tain. side. There is needed something else. That something is 
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not the development in man of “the power of well-ordered sen. 
timents and ideas by which to reach a certain aim in life—in short, 
to give force and energy to the moral character” by the means 
Professor Morselli recommends. It is xot this. The real means 
is religion so cherished as to become the life of the people. Do 
you want a proof? Look at Ireland, a Catholic people by excel- 
lence. Here isa people ground down by certuries of religious 
persecution; their priesthood proscribed ; their worship forbid- 
den ; the education of their children unlawful; their families re- 
duced to poverty, to live on the wild products of nature, the 
roots of the forest and the weeds of the sea; even those who 
could raise themselves a little above the lot of the rest allowed 
to till the land at a rack-rent which tardy justice is only now re- 
ducing one-half. So wretchedly has the economical condition of 
this people been administered that Ireland has become almost 
the classical land of poverty and famine. Was there ever a state 
of things more likely to foster a tendency to suicide? Where 
was the aim in life for this people, debarred from every position 
of political preferment, of social standing, or of acquired wealth ? 
There was no aim in life for them ; but there was an aim beyond 
this life, and that aim was God! To God and to his religion 
they clung ; and in the day of dark despondency the eye of faith, 
piercing the darkness, saw beyond the light eternal of the house 
of their Father. This kept them up ; this formed their character ; 
this gave them an aim in the life to come and in that of the pre- 
sent ; this made this gifted people an example to the world of 
sound morality and of sterling love of virtue. Their history has 
demonstrated to the world what it is sustains man in trial and 
forms the character of man; it has shown that the preventive of 
self-destruction is not to be found in the schemes of the rational- 
istic professor, but in the supernatural power of the religion of 
Christ, the Redeemer of the world. 
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JOHN FISHER, BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


I. 


[NoTE.—One of the noble traits in the lives of classic heroes was the enduring reverence in 
which they held the preceptors of their youth—their mental parents. Ancient history has given 
us interesting records of the recollective veneration for those directors of the youthful mind who 
instilled ideas of virtue, honor, and desire for renown, But the only instance of ingratitude in 
the far past of a pupil to his preceptor—that of Nero to the good and wise Seneca—remained 
unimitated for fifteen centuries, until Henry VIII. more than rivalled-the Roman tyrant in the 
pagan barbarism of his conduct towards a saintly Christian prelate, the preceptor of his youth, 
Nero permitted his victim to die by the easiest of deaths, In the following pages it will be seen 
how far the destroyer of Rome and persecutor of the Christians was exceeded in the brutality 
of the sentence passed upon-the venerable tutor of that monarch to whose prodigality, licentious- 
ness, avarice, and injustice is mainly due the initiative of the change of faith called the English 
Reformation, consolidated, from selfish and political motives, by his daughter Elizabeth.] 


JoHN FISHER was born in the reign of Henry VI., in the 
town of Beverly, where his family had been located for centu- 
ries. Young Fisher studied in Cambridge under Father Melton, 
a learned and pious divine. In 1491 he was ordained priest, “at 
which period ” (says Bayley) “the almond-tree began to bud. All 
the arts and sciences were but his tools; but this his occupation.” 
In Cambfidge his learning, humility, and piety won for him the 
esteem and love of “fellows, masters, and students; and there 
he remained until the university’s highest honors were conferred, 
or rather imposed, upon him.” The “good Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond,” aided by the solicitations of her son (Henry VII.), 
induced Father Fisher to become her confessor and almoner. 
In this office Father Fisher gained the deserved respect of the 
good and benevolent countess and the royal family, who 
were “for years governed by his wisdom and discretion.” He 
constantly recommended to his wealthy penitent the practice of 
charity in some amiable form—such as the relief of persons of 
education who met with trials in the social ways of life; to suc- 
cor orphans, especially females; to redeem captives; to pro- 
mote the marriage of poor and virtuous maidens, giving to each 
of them a small dowry; to induce men to marry those whom 
they had dishonored ; to repair bridges, that the poorer people 
might go to market; to look after the widow and her orphans; 
to reconcile village quarrels; to induce husbands and wives to 
love one another and set a good example to their children.* 


“Phillips to Collet, On the Good Works of Maister Fisher ; Henry Deane, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, onthe Goodly Life of Dr. Fisher, At the period of his fall the reader can perceive 
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These were the maxims which Fisher inculcated upon his royal 
penitent—injunctions which her grandson obeyed in tke hopeful 
morning of his life. 

Cambridge in those days was in obscurity when compared 
to Oxford. The rise and progress of Cambridge are, perhaps, to 
be attributed, in part at least, to the presence of Erasmus and the 
munificence of his patron, Dr. Fisher. Dean Hook writes in 
fervent terms of the learning and the virtues which characterized 
the Bishop of Rochester. I cannot omit the following passage: 


“To Dr. Fisher's transcendent virtues and noble qualities justice, 
through the party spirit of Puritanism, has never been done. Fisher ap- 
pointed Erasmus to the chair of the Margaret professor; and so great was 
his zeal in the cultivation of Greek literature that in his old age he desired 
to place himself under Erasmus as a student of that language. With the 
generous assistance of the king’s grandmother he did more than any man 
in England to promote the cause of learning; and so wise and judicious 
were his measures that students in both the great universities are at the 
present hour receiving food and raiment from funds which his royal mis- 
tress placed at his disposal. Such was the man whom Puritans generally 
loved,to defame, because he would not fall down with the costly sacrifice of 
an upright conscience before King Henry.” * 


In 1504 Dr. Fisher was appointed to the see of Rochester by 
Henry VII., which appointment was confirmed by Pope Julius 
Il, He was at that time in his forty-fifth year. A contemporary 
has remarked that “few priests or bishops ever went so much 
among the people, or preached so many sermons to them, as good 
Maister Fisher.” The cause of his promotion, it was alleged, 
arose from the interest he possessed at court; but this allegation 
was contradicted by the king, who declared that the “ pure devo- 
tion, perfect sanctity, and great learning which he had observed 
in the man was the cause which had induced him to recommend 
the name of Maister Fisher to the pope.”+ The numerous friends 
of the new prelate had much difficulty in inducing him to accept 
the mitre; but when consecrated he brought all the energy of 
his vigorous mind and honest heart to promote the interests of 
religion. “The humblest and frailest had access to him, receiv- 
ing relief, words of comfort and hope.” Nearly two hundred 


that Wolsey adopted many of the plans suggested by Fisher to his royal penitent, for the 
“reconciliation of village quarrels and’ rural disputes,” which places Wolsey’s memory in an 
amiable light. If the cardinal had had no connection with the “ ship of the state,” he would 
have proved an excellent priest and a wise mariner for ‘‘ Peter’s Ship.” 

* Dean Hook's Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. vi. p. 429. 

+The king’s letter (in Latin) to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Farland declares that 
King Henry could not write a letter in Latin, and that it was composed by his Italian Latin sec- 
retary. Very likely, but of little importance to posterity. 
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persons were fed daily at his expense; and the men of learning 
and science from foreign lands received a hospitable reception at 
his palace. The cause of his want of appreciation amongst un- 
gracious Puritans may be found in the fact that when Luther’s 
writings were imported into England he denounced them in 
“ vigorous language, and stood forth boldly for the maintenance 
of the olden creed in all its integrity,” which won for him the 
secret hatred of worldly ecclesiastics and evil laity, of whom 
there were many in those days; but neither the efforts of the 
venal laity nor the subservient spiritual Convocation could influ- 
ence his opinion as to what he styled the “coming storm.” A 
later synod having been convoked to “take into consideration 
certain church reforms,” Dr. Fisher addressed the Cardinal of 
York and the assembled prelates in these words: 


“ May it not seem displeasing to your eminence, and the rest of these 
grave and reverend fathers of the church, that I speak a few words which 
I hope may not be out of season. I had thought that when so many learn- 
ed men, as substitutes for the clergy, had been drawn into this body, that 
some good matters should have been propounded for the benefit and good 
of the church, that the scandals that lie so heavy upon her men, and the 
disease which takes such hold on these advantages, might have been hereby 
at once removed and also remedied. Who hath made any the least propo- 
sition against the ambition of those men whose pride is so offensive, while 
their profession is humility? or against the incontinency of such as have 
vowed chastity? How are the goods of the church wasted—the lands, the 
tithes, and other oblations of the devout ancestors of the people wasted in 
superfluous riotous expenses! How can we expect our flocks to fly the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world when we that are bishops set our 
minds on nothing more than that which we forbid? If we should teach 
according to our duty, how absurdly would our doctrines sound in the ears 
of those who should hear us! And if we teach one thing and do another, 
who believeth our report, which would seem to them no otherwise than 
as if we should throw down with one hand what we build with the other? 
We preach humility, sobriety, contempt of the world; and the people per- 
ceive in the same men that preach this doctrine pride and haughtiness of 
mind, excess in apparel, and a resignation of ourselves to all worldly pomps 
and vanities. And what is this otherwise than to set the people in a stand, 
whether they shall follow the sight of their own eyes or the belief of what 
they hear? Excuse me, reverend fathers, seeing herein I blame no man 
more than I do myself; for sundry times, when I have settled myself to the 
care of my flock, to visit my diocese, to govern my church, to answer the 
enemies of Christ, suddenly there hath come a message to me from the 
Court that I must attend such a triumph or receive such an ambassador. 
What have we to do with princes’ courts? If we are in love with majesty, 
is there one of greater excellence than Him whom we serve? If we are 
in love with stately buildings, are their roofs higher than our cathedrals? 
If with apparel, is there a greater ornament than that of the priesthood? 
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Or is there better company than a communion with the saints? Truly, 
most reverend fathers, what this vanity in temporal things may work in 
you I know not; but sure I am that in myself I find it to be a great im- 
pediment to devotion; wherefore I think it necessary that we, who are the 
heads, should begin to give example to the inferior clergy as to those par- 
ticulars whereby we may all be the better conformable to the image of God 
in this trade of life which we now lead neither can there be likelihood 
of perpetuity or safety to the clergy as we remain at present.” * 


Dr. Fisher concluded by giving a solemn warning as to the as. 
sumption of “spiritual headship” by the king. 


“ Beware,” said he, “that you leap not out of Peter’s Ship to be drowned 
in the waves of all heresies, sects, schisms, and divisions. ‘Take heed to 
yourselves, and to the whole flock wherein the Holy Ghost hath placed you 
bishops to rule the church of God,’ was not said to kings, but to bishops, 
We cannot grant this unto the king without renouncing our unity with the 
see of Rome. In doing this we should forsake the first four General Coun- 
cils. We should thereby renounce all canonical and ecclesiastical laws of 
the church of Christ. We renounce thereby the unity of the Christian 
world. The first General Council acknowledged the authority of Sylvester, 
Bishop of Rome, by sending their decrees to be ratified by him. The Coun- 
cil of Constantinople did acknowledge Pope Damasus to be their chief by 
admitting him to give sentence against the heretics Macedonius and Sa- 
bellius. The Council of Ephesus admitted Pope Celestine to be their chief 
judge by admitting his condemnation on the heretic Nestorius. The Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon admitted Pope Leo to be their chief head ; and all General 
Councils of the world admitted the Pope of Rome to be the supreme head 
of the church. And now, fathers, shall we acknowledge another head? or 
one head to be in England and another in Rome? By this argument He- 
rod must have been the head of the church of the Jews; Nero must have 
been the head of the church of Christ. The king’s highness is not sus- 
ceptible of this donation. Ozias, for meddling with the priest's office, was 
thrust out of the Temple and smitten with leprosy. King David, when 
bringing home the ark of God, did he so much as touch the ark or execute 
the least priestly function? All good Christian emperors have ever réfused 
ecclesiastical authority. At the first General Council of Nice certain bills 
were previously brought unto Constantine to be confirmed by his author- 
ity; but he ordered them to be burnt, saying: ‘God hath ordained you 
priests, and given you power to judge over us,’ Valentine, the good empe- 
‘ror, was required by the bishops to be present with them to reform the here- 
sy of the Arians. He answered: ‘As I am one of the lay people, it is not 
lawful for me to define such controversies, but let the priests, to whom God 
hath given charge thereof, assemble when they will in due order.’ Theo- 
dosius, writing to the Council of Ephesus, saith ‘it is not lawful for him 
that is not of the holy order of bishops to intermeddle with ecclesiastical , 
matters.’ And now, venerable fathers, shall we cause our king to be head 
of the church, when all good kings have abhorred the very last thought 
thereof, and so many wicked kings have been plagued for sodoing? Truly, 





* Bayley’s Life of Fisher (black letter). 
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my lords, I think they are his best friends who dissuade him from it; and 
he would be the worst enemy to himself if he should obtain it. Lastly, 
if this thing be, farewell to all unity of Christendom. For, as that holy 4nd 
blessed martyr, St. Cyprian, saith, all unity depends upon that Holy See as 
upon the authority of St. Peter’s successors; for, saith the same holy fa- 
ther, all heresies, sects, and schisms have no other rise but this, that men 
will not be obedient to the chief bishop. And now for us to shake off our 
communion with that churca, either we must grant the Church of Rome to 
be the church of God or else a malignant church. If you answer she is of 
God, and a church where Christ is truly taught and his sacraments rightly 
administered, how can we forsake, how can we fly from such a church? 
Certainly we ought to be with, and not to separate ourselves from, such a 
one. If we answer that the church of Rome is not of God, but a malignant 
church, then it will follow that we, the inhabitants of this land, have not 
as yet received the true faith of Christ, seeing that we have not received 
any other gospel, any other doctrine, any other sacraments than what we 
have received from her, as most evidently appears by all the ecclesiastical 
histories. Wherefore, if she be a malignant church, we have been deceived 
all this while. And if to renounce the common father of Christendom and 
all the General Councils be to forsake the unity of the Christian world, then 
the granting of the supremacy of the church unto the king is a renouncing 
of this unity, a tearing of the seamless coat of Christ in sunder, a dividing 
of the mystical body of Christ, his spouse, limb from limb, and, tail to tail, 
like Samson's foxes, to set the field of Christ’s holy church all on fire. 
And this it is which we are about. Wherefore let it be said unto you in 
time, and not too late, Look you to that.” 


Bayley says of this synod: “After Dr. Fisher uttered these 
and many other such words to this effect, with such gravity as 
well became him, they all seemed to be astonished, by their si- 
lence ; and the lord-cardinal’s state did not seem to become him.” 

The address to the synod was evidently levelled at the Car- 
dinal of York and one or two wealthy bishops who were profuse 
in their style of living. “Rich priests or rich bishops I look 
upon as bad men. As the shepherds of Jesus Christ they can- 
not indulge themselves in slothful ease, living on many dainty 
dishes and drinking exciting wines, whilst the sheep and poor 
little lambs are wandering about cold and hungry. The shep- 
herd must be stirring with the lark, watching and secking out 
the stray sheep, and bringing them back to the one true fold 
again. A priest must submit to every privation and hardship ; 
he must have no family cares; he must use all his judgment and 
temper to bring back the fallen ; he must execute this holy office 
by gentle remonstrance,’ by never-ceasing prayer to the Lord 
Jesus and the High Court of heaven, and by good example, 
which has at all times had a powerful effect on sinners.” 
Such were the words of Bishop Fisher to the Dean of Roches- 
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ter a few months before he was committed to the Tower. A 
man of these views could not have been very acceptable to the 
men who favored and compassed the “new learning” or were 
careless in the practice of the Catholic creed. 

In Dean Collet’s sermon before the Convocation of the Pro. 
vince of Canterbury, preached by the special desire of Arch- 
bishop Warhamn, there is a powerful appeal made to the prelates 
and clergy to become “ less worldly in their occupations, to preach 
sermons, to distribute alms, to give good example to the peo- 
ple, and to study no other calling but the salvation of souls.” * 
Some Catholics have denounced Collet as a “heretic,” and Angli- 
can writers assert that he was “a hidden Protestant.” He was 
neither, but rather an austere man, who wished to see church. 
men living according to the discipline of primitive Christianity. 
This was not altogether possible ; still, some approach might have 
been made to primitive practices, ordaining no man who was 
not possessed of “a calling for the sacred office,” or, in the words 
of Bishop Fisher, who was not “well tested and purged of 
worldly motives, by refraining from secular occupations and the 
amusements of the laity.” Collet was, therefore, in no favor 
with the seculars, or with those bishops or abbots who were seek- 
ing at court advantages for themselves or their families. Collet 
“called out in Convocation and in synod for a more strict disci- 
pline of the clergy,” for “ constant preaching, for visiting and 
instructing the poor and reclaiming sinners.” He had a high 
opinion of the Carthusian fathers. He never dissented from any 
Catholic doctrine, but the reformation at which he aimed was 
that of “ morals and discipline.” 

Ambrose Asham (a Franciscan) represents Collet “as a vain, 
proud, restless man, who thought himself the most unblemished 
shepherd.” 

One of the arguments advanced for the Protestantism of Col- 
let is that he “did not make a popish will, having left no moneys 
for Masses for his soul’s health, which shows that he did not be- 
lieve in Purgatory.” All his sermons proved the contrary ; and 
the fact of his frequent visits to the Carthusians confirms his 
thorough Catholicity. 

In 1529 the statutes for regulating the clergy met with vigor- 
ous opposition from a few of the peers. _ Fisher spoke in indignant 
terms of the irreligion and dishonesty of the Commons. On the 
measure for “breaking off spiritual intercourse with Rome” 


* A very correct English translation of this discourse appears in Knight’s Zz/e of Collet, pp. 
181-191. 
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Bishop Fisher, in a speech of great power and vigor, denounced 
the proposition. “Ishis holy mother,” he said, “the church, about 
to be brought like a bondsmaid into thraldom? Want of faith is 
the true cause of the misfortunes impending over the state.” * 
The Duke of Norfolk replied in a speech wherein he used some 
harsh language towards the aged prelate. The peer told the 
bishop that the greatest clerks were not always the wisest men ; 
to which Fisher replied that he “ did not remember any fools in 
his time that had proved great clerks.” The Commons, at the in- 
stigation of their Speaker, Audley, expressed great indignation at 
the bishop’s observations, and sent a deputation, headed by Aud- 
ley himself, to the king to complain of “ how grievously they felt 
' themselves injured by being charged with lack of faith, as if they 
had been infidels or heretics.” The deputation were conve- 
niently carrying out the king’s policy: his highness gave them 
a flattering reception, blandly sympathized with their “ wounded 
feelings,” and sent for Dr. Fisher to rebuke him for his “ bad dis- 
course.” ‘The venerable bishop appeared before the king with 
undaunted mien, but loyal and respectful bearing. He said 
“that, having a seat and a voice in Parliament, he spoke his mind 
freely in defence of the church which he saw daily injured and 
oppressed by the lordly and territorial classes, whose office it 
was not to judge of her manners, much less to reform them.” ¢ 
The king seemed astonished at this bold reply ; but, knowing the 
high integrity of his ancient preceptor, he perhaps secretly admit- 
ted his judicious views of church government. He dismissed the 
bishop with these words: “My good lord of Rochester, use 
more conciliatory language in future. Harsh words never mend 
a quarrel.” ¢ 

Reginald Pole, who was personally acquainted with Dr. Fisher, 
describes his virtues in glowing terms. In Pro Ecclesiastice Uni- 
tatis Defensione he says, as to his highness the king, “that if an 
ambassador had to be sent from earth to heaven there could not 
among all the bishops and clergy be found so fit a man as John 
Fisher; for what other man have you at present, nor for many 
years past, who can be compared with him in sanctity, in learn- 
ing, in zeal and careful diligence in the office and various duties 
ofa bishop? Above all other nations we may justly rejoice in 
having such a man; and if all the parts of Christendom were 
searched there could not be found one man that in all things did 
accomplish the parts and the degrees of a bishop equal to John 


* Bayley’s Life of Dr. Fisher. + + Ibid. 
tLord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. 
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Fisher.” Sir Thomas More also bears testimony to Fisher’s dis. 
interested zeal in the cause which he sustained with his words 
and example. 

Dr. Fisher preached a series of sermons against Luther, 
one of them at St. Paul’s Cross, which was attended “ by Car. 
dinal Wolsey, ten bishops and five hundred ecclesiastics, and an 
immense concourse of people.” He also delivered public lec. 
tures on the same subject at Westminster Abbey and in many of 
the metropolitan churches. He was most energetic in his oppo. 
sition to the men of the “new learning,” but that opposition 
was confined to moral means alone: he himself never perse. 
cuted nor recommended others to do so; yet he has been stigma. 
tized as the “ bloudie bishop.” His opposition to the divorce of 
Katharine of Arragon evoked the enmity of the king and of Dr, 
Cranmer. Before the new form of oath was tendered to him as 
a spiritual peer Cranmer and the king were aware that he would 
not accept it. The honor and integrity of the man were not 
doubted by any of his enemies; and the king himself declared 
to Maister Rich that he “looked upon John Fisher as the most 
able man in his kingdom; that his conscientious character and 
general honesty could not be doubted; that he esteemed and 
loved him all lis life, and would raise him to the highest position: 
in his councils, if he only agreed to take the oath of Supremacy.”* 
Papal and anti-papal notables were sent to remonstrate with him 
on his “obstinate perseverance against the command of the 
king.” Audley, Crumwell, Suffolk, and Cranmer argued the 
question with him on several occasions ; and then came Gardyner, 
Tunstal, and Bonner, impressing “loyalty and menacing the 
terrors of the law.” To all Fisher was alike indifferent, declar- 
ing that he could not take the oath proposed without a violation 
of a higher and more sacred obligation to his Eternal Creator. 
Dr. Fisher in Convocation denounced the seizure of the smaller 
monasteries, and in an expressive allegory indicated the motives 
and predicted the result. He told the bishops and abbots that 
if they gave permission to the crown to destroy the smaller monas- 
teries it might possibly lead to the destruction of the larger ones. 
“ An axe,” he remarked, “ which wanted a handle came upon a 
certain time into the wood, making his moan to the great trees 
that he wanted a handle to work withal, and for that cause he 
was constrained to sit idle; therefore he made his request to 
them that they would be pleased to grant him one of their small 
saplings within the wood to make him a handle. But now, be- 


* State Papers, 
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coming a complete axe, he so fell to work within the same wood 
that, in process of time, there were neither great nor small trees 
to be found in the place where the wood lately stood. Now, my 
lords, if you grant the king these smaller monasteries you do 


-but make him a handle whereby, at his own pleasure, he may cut 


down all the cedars within your Lebanon.” * The agents of the 
king in Convocation denounced Fisher’s allegory as “ seditious 
and presumptuous language.”” But it proved true. 

The advice of Crumwell and Cranmer was now acted upon, 
and the king, laying aside all hesitation, confirmed his dire career 
of blood and despotism by summoning before the council his 
aged preceptor. Before leaving Rochester the bishop bade fare- 
well to his palace, his servants and retainers, arfd set out for 
London, accompanied by a vast crowd of people. One of his 
quaint biographers describes the scene: “ Passing through the 
city of Rochester, there were a multitude of people gathered 
together, both citizens, countrymen, and women too, and many 
scores of, children, to whom the goodly bishop gave his blessing, 
riding by them all the while bareheaded ; and the people were all 
crying and sobbing, for they knew that he would never return 
to them amore; and others in the crowd cursed those that were 
persecuting their good old bishop, who was so long amongst 
them like a father. And as the people thronged round he had a 
good word for every man, woman, and child, and would have 
them to pray for his enemies. Then, raising his voice very loud, 
he said warning words to them, to stand by the old religion of 
England ; and the people all held up their hands, and the women 
and young maidens were sore afflicted at the sight, and prayed 
God to send him back safe; but, alas! he never came that road 
again. And in this way and manner the holy bishop did ride on 
his horse, and reached London City about the night of the same 


. day.” ‘ 


Upon the bishop’s arrival at Lambeth Palace he went through 
a series of captious examinations before Archbishop Cranmer, 
Sir Thomas Audley, and Crumwell; but he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to accept the new oath of Supremacy. After each 
discussion he received so many days “ for further consideration.” 
But all proved in vain, and he was ultimately committed to the 
Tower upon Tuesday, the 20th of April, 1533. When Fisher was 
committed to the Tower Lord Crumwell’s agents visited his 
palace at Rochester, where the usual scene of confiscation and 
plunder took place. A monk named Jacob Lee, who professed 


* Bayley’s Life of Bishop Fisher, p. 108, 
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the Reformation principles, was one of the parties who took an 
inventory of the bishop’s property, and cailed the attention of 
the inquisitors to a strong iron box which had been concealed in 
an apartment for many years, and was supposed to contain some 
golden treasures. Lee, on breaking open the box, exclaimed: 
“Gold, gold for the Roman Antichrist! Down with the pope!” 
The box contained a hair shirt and two whips which were used 
by Fisher at certain times in “punishing his own body.” Crum. 
well expressed regret that the box had been opened. The gold 
cup presented to the bishop by Henry’s own mother, as well as 
the memorials of Henry's grandmother, the good Countess of Rich- 
mond, were confiscated. Bishop Fisher’s benevolent and inte- 
resting will was subsequently cancelled by the king, upon w hich 
Bay ley observes: “ He that made void so many men’s wills had 
his own made void in every particular.” When confined in the 
Tower the king again commanded Gardyner, Tunstal, and Bon- 
ner to remonstrate with Fisher on the imprudence of his con. 
duct in questioning the royal supremacy. Bonner told him that 
it looked like treason; and Gardyner said that pious men 
“should be obedient to the powers that be.” Tunstal, taking 
him by the hand, said : “ Beloved brother, do not be obstinate; try 
and please the king, if you can do so without violating your con- 
science. The king regards you much, and weall love you.” His 
reply was : “ My very good friends, and some of you my old ac- 
quaintancés, | know you wish me no hurt or harm, but a great 
deal of good; and I do believe that upon the terms you speak of 
I might have the king’s favor as much asever. Wherefore, if 
you can answer me one question, I will perform all your desires.” 
“What's that, my lord?” said several prelates. “It is this: 
‘ What will it gain a man to win the whole world and to lose his own 
soul?’’’ Gardyner and Bonner became silent ; indeed, it would 
not have been prudent for them to express any opinion in the 
presence of the king’s spies. And again Dr. Fisher said: 


“My lords, it does not grieve me so much to be urged so sorely in a 
business of this kind as it doth wound me grievously that I should be 
urged by you, whom it concerns as much as me. Alas! I do but defend 
your cause, whilst you are pleading against yourselves. It would indeed 
better become us all to stick together in repelling the violence and injus- 
tice which are daily put upon our holy Mother, the Catholic Church, where 
we have all in common, than to be divided amongst ourselves to help on 
the mischief. But I see judgment is begun at the house of God; and I see 
no hope, if we fall, that the rest will stand. You see we are besieged on 
every side, and the fort is betrayed by those who should defend it; and 
since we have made no better resistance, we are not the men that shall see 
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an end of these calamities. Wherefore, I pray you, my lords, leave me and 
my cause to the Almighty God, in whom alone there is comfort which no 
man can deprive me of. You have often told me of the king’s heavy dis- 
pleasure against me; I therefore pray you to remember me to his highness, 
and tell him that I had rather exercise the duty that I owe unto him by 
praying for him than in pleasing him in the way and manner you ask me 
to do.” * 


Thomas Crumwell, imitating the example of Maister Rich, 
visited Fisher in the Tower, in order to discover his opinions on 
the Supremacy and other questions. The bishop was courteous 
but unbending at the tnterview, and Crumwell would have him 
to believe that he and Cranmer held him in high esteem. After 
“much preliminary discourse Crumwell came to the matter of 
fatal importance to Fisher.” ‘“ My lord of Rochester,” said he, 
“what would you say if the pope should send you a cardinal’s 
hat? Would youaccept of it?’’ Bishop Fisher replied : “ Good 
Maister Crumwell, 1 know myself to be so far unworthy of any 
such dignity that I think not of it. But if any such thing should 
happen, assure yourself that I should turn that favor to the best 
advantage that I could in assisting the Holy Catholic Church of 
Christ, and in that respect I would receive it upon my knees.” 
Crumwell reported this conversation to the king in whatever 
form suited his policy or his malice. Henry became indignant 
on hearing of Fisher’s reply to his minister. “ Yea,” said he, “ is 
the old man yet solusty? Well, let the pope send him a hat 
when he will; Mother of God! he shall wear it on his shoulders, 
then, for I will leave him never a head to set it on.” + 

Upon Dr. Fisher’s arrest his private property was seized, as 
had been his public, and his very clothing taken fromhim. With- 
out “any consideration for his extreme age, he was allowed no- 
thing but rags, which scarcely sufficed to cover his body.” ¢ 

Many of the evil actions perpetrated against Dr. Fisher whilst 
in the Tower have been attributed to Crumwell or Audley ; no one 
imagined that the king was the author of the falsehoods intended 
to induce his acquiescence. It is now important to know that 
King Henry himself specially instructed Lord Crumwell to send 
word to Dr. Fisher that “his friend, Sir Thomas More, had just 
agreed to take the oath of Supremacy and was about to be re- 
leased from the Tower.” This falsehood was suggested by Henry 
to induce the bishop to abandon his principles; but John Fisher 
was not the man to be moved by such reports. He was grieved 





* Bayley’s Life of Fisher. + Ibid. 
} Fisher’s-Letters ; Fuller’s Church History, book v. p. 20% 
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at the statement, and expressed himself surprised to learn that 
Sir Thomas More proved to be so weak-minded, and thought he 
would act otherwise. “Perhaps,” said Dr. Fisher, “my poor 


‘ friend was induced to give way through his natural tenderness 


for his numerous family, who are now starving. But there is no 
such excuse for me; no, none whatever. I am a minister of the 
Gospel, and am particularly bound to give good example and 
to stand by ‘ Peter’s Ship’ to the death—let death come in what 
form it may.” * When Henry heard of the failure of his false 
devices he muttered curses and spoke of the headsman. 

After one year’s imprisonment in the’Tower Dr. Fisher was 
placed on his trial (June 17, 1534) before Sir Thomas Audley and 
the High Commissioners in the Court of King’s Bench. Lord 
Crumwell and the Duke of Suffolk were among the commission. 
ers. Fisher, who was attired in a black gown, was brought up 
in the custody of the lieutenant of the Tower. He was scarcely 
able to stand at the bar from infirmity, old age, and hard treat- 
ment in prison. 

The charge preferred against him was that he had “ treacher- 
ously attempted to deprive the king’s highness of his title by ma- 
liciously speaking the following words: ‘ The king, our sovereign 
lord, is not supreme head on earth of the Church of England.’” 
The only witness for the crown was Maister Rich, the solicitor- 
genera], who, as the reader is aware, visited the bishop in the 
Tower, in a “ friendly manner,” to “ mend the quarrel between the 
king and him.” Rich turned a confidential communication into 
evidence, and appeared as a witness for the crown. In the his- 
tory of judicial proceedings there is perhaps nothing recorded to 
equal Rich’s conduct on this occasion. Dr. Fisher stood alone, 
without counsel or friend, against the crown lawyers, judges, 
and commissioners. He spoke of the manner in which the evi- 
dence against him was elicited: 


“ Maister Rich, I cannot but marvel to hear you come and bear witness 
against me of those words. This man, my lords, came to me from the 
king, as he said, on a secret message, with commendations from his grace, 
declaring what good opinion his highness the king had of me, and how 
sorry he was of my trouble, and many more words not now fit to be recit- 
ed, as I was not only ashamed to hear them, but also knew right well that 
I could in no way deserve them. At last he broke to me the matter of the 
king’s Supremacy, telling me that his highness, for better satisfaction of his 
own conscience, had sent him unto me in this secret manner, to know my 
full opinion in the matter, for the great affection he had always for me 


* State Papers ; Sir Richard Rich to Sir Thomas Audley. 
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more than any other man. When I had heard this message I put him in 
mind of the new Act of Parliament, which, standing in force as it does, 
might thereby endanger me very much in case I should utter anything 
against its provisions. To that he (Rich) made answer, ‘that the king 
willed him to assure me, upon his honor, and on the word of a king too, 
that whatever I should say unto him by this his secret messenger I should 
abide no peril for it, although my words were ever so directly against the 
statute, seeing it was only a declaration of my mind secretly as to his own 
person! And the same messenger (Rich) gave me his solemn promise 
that he never would mention my words to any living soul, save the king’s 
highness himself. Therefore, my lords, seeing it pleased the king’s high- 
ness to send to me thus secretly to know my poor advice and*opinion, 
which I most gladly was, and ever will be, ready to offer to him when so 
commanded, methinks it very hard to allow the same as sufficient testi- 
mony against me to prove me guilty of high treason.” * 


Dr. Fisher’s speech was received with demonstrations of ap- 
plause. Almost every one present—save the judicial lictors—felt 
horrified at the conduct of Rich, who rose to reply undismayed or 
in any way abashed. He said that the prisoner had fairly stated 
what occurred between them. He excused his conduct by affirm- 
ing in a solemn manner that he “said or did nothing more than 
what the king commanded him to do.” And then, as counsel as 
well as witness for the crown, he argued that, assuming the 
statement to be correct, it was no discharge in law against his 
highness the king for a direct violation of the statute. Sir 
Thomas Audley and the other judges were of opinion that this 
message or promise from the king neither did nor could by rigor 
of law discharge the prisoner from the crime; but in so declar- 
ing his mind and conscience against the Supremacy—yea, though 
it were at the king’s own request or command—he committed 
treason by the statute, and nothing could save him from death 
but the king’s merciful pardon. 

Dr. Fisher then contended that as the statute only made it 
treason “ maliciously” to deny the king’s Supremacy, he could 
not be guilty by merely expressing an opinion to the king him- 
self, and that, too, by his highness’ own order. 

Audley replied, in a triumphant tone, that “malice did not 
mean spite or ill-will in the vulgar sense, but was an inference of 
law ; for if a man speak against the king’s Supremacy by any 
manner of means, that speaking is to be understood and taken 
in law as malice.” 

* Burnet asserts, in variance with recorded facts, that ‘‘no Catholic was ever punished for 
merely denying the royal Supremacy in official examinations,” But the communication between 


Bishop Fisher and Maister Rich was quite “ private.” Mr. Froude considers his oracle ‘‘ mista- 
ken in this matter.” 
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Bishop Fisher raised another important question—namely, 
that in high-treason accusations the law required two witnesses ; 
whilst the crown produced on/y one in his case, and that one 
under the most discreditable circumstances that ever dishonored 
a court of justice.* This puzzling point was quickly overruled 
by Audley, who replied that as this was a case in which the king's 
highness was personally concerned, the law requiring two wit- 
nesses did not, in his opinion, apply! He then addressed the jury 
for the crown in a speech which has been described as a “ literal 
perversion of law, equity, and truth.” Huis manner was gross, 
insolent, and overbearing. 

After a brief time of seeming deliberation the jury returned 
a verdict of guilt, to which the bishop replied: “I thank you 
heartily, Maister jurymen, for your verdict; and may the Al- 
mighty God forgive you and those at whose bidding you have 
outraged truth and justice!” 

Sir Thomas Audley, assuming a solemn appearance, said : 


“John Fisher, you shall be led to the place from whence you came, and 
from thence again shall be drawn through the city to the place of execution 
at Tyburn, where your body shall be hanged by the neck; Aalf alive you shall 
be cut down and thrown to the ground, your bowels to be taken out of your body 
before you, being still alive, your head to be smitten off, and your body to be di- 
wided into four quarters, and afterwards your head and quarters to be set up 
wheresoever the king shall appoint, And God have mercy upon your soul !""t 


A scene of confusion followed which had scarcely a prece- 
dent in the records of what was termed the Justice Hall. The 
bar were astounded at the demeanor of Sir Thomas Audley. A 
lawyer who was present, in writing to Carlo Logario, says: 
“ His countenance more fittingly represented the jinisher of the 
/aw than the mild and merciful expounder of it.” 

When order was somewhat restored the venerable prelate 
addressed the commissioners, protesting against the injustice of 
the proceedings against him, and concluded in these words: 

“ My lords, I am here condemned before you of high treason for denial 
of the king's supremacy over the church of God; but by what order of 
justice I leave to God, who is the searcher both of the king’s conscience 
and of yours. Nevertheless, I have been found guilty (as it is termed), and 
must be contented with all that God shall send, to whose will I wholly 
refer and submit myself. And now I tell you more plainly my mind con- 
cerning this matter of the king's Supremacy. I think, indeed, and I have 


* Mr. Froude coolly says; ‘‘ The king’s counsel might have produced other witnesses had 
they cared to do so.” Of course they could ; there was any amount of testimony then available, 
either from fear or avarice, 


+ Bayley's Life of Bishop Fisher, p. 198 ; State Trials of Henry’s reign. 
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always thought, and do now lastly affirm, that his highness the king 
cannot justly claim any such supremacy over the church of God as he now 
taketh upon him, Neither hath it ever been or heard of any temporal 
prince before his day aspiring to that dignity. Wherefore, if the king will 
now adventure himself in proceeding in this strange and extraordinary 
case, no doubt but he shall deeply incur the grievous displeasure of the 
Almighty God, to the great damage of his own soul and of many others, 
and to the utter ruin of this realm committed to his charge. Whereof will 
ensue some sharp punishment at the hand of God. I pray God his high- 
ness may remember himself in time and hearken to good counsel, for the 
preservation of himself and his kingdom, and the peace of all Christen- 
dom.” * 


Amidst a great parade of halberd-men, executioners, and jail 
attendants in their various liveries the condemned prelate was 
reconducted to the Tower. The lamentations of the populace, 
especially the crowds who came from Rochester, much affected 
him. At the Tower gate he thanked the officials for their at- 
tendance. “I thank you,” he said, “for the labor and pains you 
have taken with me this day; I am not able to give you any re- 
compense, for all has been taken from me and I am as poor as 
Lazarus. Therefore I pray you to accept of the only thing I can 
give you, my thanks and good wishes.” 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE EAST COAST OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


JOHN VERRAZANO and the French mariners who accompanied 
him in his voyage of discovery to the New World were the 
first to plant the standard of France upon American soil. The 
Normans and Bretons, it is true, had discovered the coasts of 
the country now known as the Maritime Provinces of the Do- 
minion of Canada, and had established fishing and trading sta- 
tions in those lands, as early as the year 1504, if indeed not pre- 
vious to the discoveries of Columbus, Cabot, and Cortereal, as 
has been maintained by judicious writers; + and the Baron de 
Lery had attempted to plant a French colony on Sable Island in 
1518. But it was not until the year 1524 that an accredited repre- 
sentative of the French race took formal possession of a portion 
of the present United States.t Theterritory thus taken extended 


*State Trials of Henry’s reign ; Thorndale’s Memorials, 

t Laverdiére’s Histoire du Canada, p, 2; Bell’s Garneau’s History of Canada, vol. i. p. 46. 
Compare with Parkman's Pioneers of France in the New World, p. 171, notes. 
} The history of Verrazano’s voyage has been handed down to us in a Letter, or report, 
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from the vicinity of the Savannah River, in the State of Geor- 


gia, to’and including the State of Maine, and was named New 
France. 


Although the discovery of a new world by Columbus had 
produced a tremendous impression throughout Europe, the 
French kings were slow in becoming interested in America, 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII. were too much engrossed with 
their schemes for the absorption of the northwestern provinces 
of France, and with their marriages and wars of succession, to 
give a thought to making discoveries and founding colonies be- 
yond the Atlantic. The kings of France at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, unlike the monarchs of Spain, Portugal, and 
England, possessed but little power, their authority being fully 
recognized in the interior only of France. Brittany was then an 
independent hereditary dukedom, and so remained until the year 
1532, when it was united to the French crown, its traditional 
liberties of former times having been previously stifled. Francis 
I., however, in the eighth year of his reign, although then en- 
gaged ina colossal war against the’Emperor Charles V.—a war in 
which the political destiny of all Europe was involved—being 
informed of the discoveries made by the navigators of the west 
coast of France, and stimulated by the successes of the Spaniards,* 
organized an expedition for the particular purpose of exploring 
the Atlantic ccast of the new-found world. He desired to take 


written by Verrazano to King Francis I., dated Dieppe, Normandy, July 8, 1524, and first pub- 
lished in the Italian language in Ramusio’s Navigatione et Viaggt, etc., Venice, 1556. The first 
English translation appeared in Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages, etc., London, 1582. A manuscript 
copy of the Letter, evidently contemporary with the Ramusio version, but differing from it in 
some unimportant particulars, is in the Magliabecchian Library at Florence, and the text of this 
document, together with a translation, is published in the Collections of the New York Historical 
Society, second series, vol. i., New York, 1841. The original Letter, which was written in 
French, is not extant ; and the first known account of the voyage, in the French language, ap- 
pears in Belleforest’s Wistoire Universelle, 1570. 

In 1864 Mr. Buckingham Smith, in a paper read before the New York Historical Society and 
entitled An Jnguiry into the Authenticity of Documents concerning a Discovery in North America, 
questioned the authenticity of both the Ramusio and Magliabecchian versions of Verrazano’s 
Letter, and attempted to disprove the voyage altogether. Mr. J. C. Brevoort, ten years later 
(1874), in a volume entitled Verrazano the Navigator, defended the voyage and presented new 
matter to support it. This brought out a volume, adverse to the voyage, from Mr. Henry C. 
Murphy, entitled 7ze Voyage of Verrazano, 1875. Next appeared a pamphlet by the Rev. B. F. 
De Costa entitled Verrazano: a Motion for a Stay of Judgment, 1876. 

Following up the interesting subject, Mr. De Costa examined into the whole controversy, 
and in a series of scholarly articles, which were published in the Magazine of American History, 
triumphantly dispelled all doubts on the authenticity of the documents and refuted all arguments 
advanced to disprove them and the voyage. The principal witnesses relied upon by the learned 
polemic in his defence of the French discovery are, 1. The Verrazano Letter; 2. The Carli Let- 
ter ; 3. The Map of Jerome Verrazano ; 4. The Discourse of a great French sea-captain ; 5. The 
Ulpius Globe. 


* Memoir of M, de Callitre to M. Seignelay, in Docs. Col, Hist. N. Y., ix. 266. 
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his share of the heritage left by Noe to his descendants, remark- 
ing jocularly that the kings of Spain and Portugal were mea- 
suring their lots a little too wide.* 

Giovanni da Verrazano, an Italian navigator then in the 
king’s service, was placed in command of the expedition. The 
fleet, consisting of four ships, left France, probably from the port 
of Dieppe, in the autumn of 1523; but having encountered vio- 
lent winds it returned in distress to a port in Brittany, with only 
two of the ships. After making the necessary repairs the ships 
again set out, and, after cruising for some time along the Spanish 
coast, Verrazano on the 17th of January, being then near the 
island of Madeira, with a single ship named the Dauphin, directed 
his course over a hitherto untravelled route to the New World. 
His equipage consisted of fifty men, arms and other warlike mu- 
nition and naval stores, articles for barter, and provisions suffi- 
cient for eight months. After a long voyage, during which a 
violent hurricane was encountered, Verrazano, on March 7, 1524, 
“discouered a new land neuer before seene of any man either 
ancient or moderne.” + 

Verrazano describes his landfall as being in 34° north latitude, 
or in the southern portion of what is now North Carolina, south of 
Cape Fear River, upon which the city of Wilmington is situated. 
Fires were seen on the land, from which it was concluded that it 
was inhabited, and a safe landing-place was sought to enable the 
explorers to examine into the nature of the country. The coast 
stretched to the south, and Verrazano followed it for a distance 
of fifty leagues, with the evident intention of connecting his dis- 
coveries with those of the Spaniards in Florida. Failing to find 
a harbor in which to lie securely, he changed his course to the 
northward, and, still unsuccessful in his search for a convenient 
harbor, he approached the land and went ashore in a small boat. 
The Indians, who had collected in considerable numbers at the 
seaside, fled ; but the French, by various friendly signs, induced 
them to return. Verrazano, in his relation of this scene, con- 
tinues: “They showed the greatest delight on beholding us, 
wondering at our dress, countenances, and complexion. They 
then showed us by signs where we could more conveniently se- 
cure our boat, and offered us of their provisions.” $ 


“Ferland, Cours d'Histoire du Canada, i. 13, 

t*Scoprimo vna terra nuoua non piu da gli antichi, ne da moderni vista ” (Ramusio, ed. 
1565, iii. 420). 

} The Voyage of John de Verazzano, etc., translated from the original Italian by Joseph G. 
Cogswell, in Coll, .N, Y. Hist, Soc., second series, vol. i. p. 42. 
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This scene evidently took place in what is now the State of 
South Carolina, probably in the vicinity of Cape Romain. In ac- 
cordance with the custom of the times and the spirit of the occa- 
sion it is most probable that the country was here consecrated to 
the Christian religion, and that the sacrifice of the Mass was cele- 
brated by a chaplain of the expedition ;* that possession was 
taken of the territory in the name of the French king, attended 
by the ceremony of planting a cross, erecting the arms of France, 
shouting three times, “ Vive 4e Roy/” and recording the minutes 
of the proceedings, whilst the country seen and to be visited was 
by acclamation given the name of NEW FRANCE.t 

After visiting an Indian tribe located at no great distance 
from the one in whose miidst he had landed, Verrazano set sail, 


*I am not aware that any writer has heretofore referred to the fact that chaplains accom- 
panied Verrazano’s voyage of discovery, and that divine services were held in the present United 
States, north of Florida, as early as the year 1524. The fact might, without direct evidence, be 
asserted, since it was the invariable custom in Catholic times to place all enterprises of moment 
under the patronage of religion, and since it appears from the history of all the early Spanish, Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, and French voyages of which detailed accounts have been preserved that chaplains 
accompanied such voyages; but the Verrazano Letter testifies to the fact when it says that divine 
service—and by divine service the most solemn act of Christian worship, namely, the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, is meant in the terminology of the times—was held in the presence of the Indians. The 
following are Verrazano’s words—he is speaking of the religion of the aborigines: 

‘* Stimia mo che non habbino fede alcuna & che viuino in propria liberta, & che tutto dalla 
ignorantia proceda, perche sono moto facili ad essere persuasi, & tutto quello che vedeuano sare 
a noi Christiani circa il culto diuino faceuano ancora essi con quel stimolo & feruore che noi fa- 
ceuamo” (Ramusio, ed. 1565, vol. iii. 422). 

‘* We suppose that they. haue no religion at all, and that they liue at their owne libertie, 
And that all this proceedeth of ignorance, for that they are very easie to be perswaded : and all 
that they see vs Christians doe in our diuine seruice, they did the same with the like imitation 
as they saw vs to doe it” (//ak/uyt, ed. 1600, vol. iii, p. 364). 

+ Such was the formula of taking possession of new countries bythe French. That the name 
of New France was given to the country discovered by Verrazano appears from the map of Je- 
rome Verrazano, the brother of John the navigator, made in the year 1529, and preserved in the 
Rorghian Museum of the Propaganda at Rome. A reduced copy of this historical treasure has 
been published by Mr. De Costa in connection with his admirable articles in the Magazine of 
American History, It is based on John Verrazano’s voyage, and suppiies many details not con- 
tained in the Letter, The inscription, ‘* Verrazana sive Gallia nova yuale discrogo 5 anni fa 
Giovanni di Verrazano fiorenti«o Per ordine et comandata del Chrystianissimo Re de Francia,” 
proves that the name ‘‘ New France” had been given to the country. Then along the Atlantic 
coast are three flags, the southernmost flag being represented in the vicinity of Cape Romain, 
South Carolina, the northernmost one in the vicinity of the northern portion of Maine, and the 
intermediate one probably near Narragansett Bay. ‘‘We know that these flags,” says Mr. De 
Costa, ‘‘ were intended to indicate the claims of Francis I., because upon the original map they 
are blue, which about that period was made the color of France in opposition to the white flag of 
England.” They undoubtedly served another purpose—to indicate the points where the cere- 
mony of taking possession of the country had been performed, The French colors are succeed- 
ed by Breton flags, one on each side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

It has always been held in Canada that Verrazano gave the east coast of the United States 
the name of New France, ‘‘Iean Verazan courut toute la contrée depuis la Floride iusques au 
Cap Breton, et en prit possession au nom de Francois I., son maistre. Je croy quec’a esté ce lean 
Verazan qui a esté le parain de ceste denomination de nouvelle France” (Biard, Re/ations des 
Jesuites, Can. Ed., 1611, p. 2). 
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continuing to coast along the shore, which he describes with 
great fidelity to nature. Names were given to the capes, bays, 
and rivers discovered. The name of Dieppe was given to a 
locality in the extreme south, evidently to the harbor of Savan- 
nah, Georgia; Saint Ann to the Virginia side of Chesapeake Bay ; 
The Annunciation, probably because it was discovered on that 
feast, to Eastern Maryland ; Saint Germain, after the residence of 
Francis I., to the land at the mouth of the Hudson River, or New 
York Bay ; Louise, after the Princess Louise of Savoy, the king’s 
mother, to Block Island,* off the coast of Rhode Island ; and 
Saint Louis to an important river in Maine, probably the Saco 
or the Penobscot. Among the principal places of landing were 
the harbors of New York and Newport. 

Entering the mouth of the Hudson River in a small boat, the 
explorers found its banks well peopled, the inhabitants not differ- 
ing much from those seen at the previous landing-places. Mul- 
titudes of curious aborigines appeared from all sides to view the 
strangers, whom they received with evident delight and with 
loud shouts of admiration. Violent contrary winds arising, they 
were obliged to return to their ship without fully exploring the 
country. Thenext course was along Long Island Sound to Nar- 
ragansett Bay, which, it appears, was named the Gulf of Refuge. 
A fortnight was spent here, probably on the site of the present 
city of Newport, from which partics often penetrated five or six 
leagues into the interior to examine the country. The Indians 
received the strangers with courteous consideration. They imi- 
tated the French modes of salutation, tasted their food, and other- 
wise exhibited a friendly disposition. 


“Of those things which we gave them,” says Verrazano, “they prized 
most highly the bells, azure crystals, and other toys to hang in their ears 
and about their necks; they do not value or care to have silk or gold stuffs 
or other kinds of cloth, nor implements of steel or iron. When we showed 
them our arms they expressed no admiration, and only asked how they 
were made ; the same was the case with the looking-glasses, which they re- 
turned to us, smiling, as soon as they had looked at them.” t 


It is quite probable that the ceremony of taking possession of 
the country was repeated at this point. 

Having supplied his ship with all necessaries, Verrazano, on 
the 5th of May, took his departure and continued his voyage, 


* Kohl, History of the Discovery of the State of Maine, says that the name Louise was given 
to Martha’s Vineyard. 


+ The Voyage of Fohn de Verazzano, etc., in Coll. N. Y. Hist. Soc., p. 47. 
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keeping so close to the coast as never to lose it from sight; the 
nature of the country was the same as before, except that the 
mountains were a little higher. The shore stretched to the east, 
and fifty leagues beyond more to the north. The Indians here 
were no longer friendly, and all courteous advances on the part 
of the French were disregarded by the rude and suspicious na- 
tives. If the strangers wished at any time to traffic with them 
they came to the sea-shore and stood upon the rocks, from which 
they lowered down by a cord to the boats beneath whatever they 
had to barter ; they took nothing but knives, fish-hooks, and arti- 
cles of sharpened steel. Evidently this was not their first deal- 
ing with the whites! When in the vicinity of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, the French forced a landing, and twenty-five resolute 
men penetrated two or three leagues into the interior. On re- 
turning to their boats they were assaulted with a shower of ar- 
rows, after which the Indians raised most -horrible cries and fled 
into the forest. Having coasted the shores of Maine, and con. 
nected his explorations with those of the Bretons, Normans, and 
Basques in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island, Verrazano pre- 
pared to return to France, whither he arrived in the early part 
of July, after an absence of about eight months.* 

Thus was the east coast of the United States, from Georgia 
to Maine, discovered and explored by the French in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. Attempts at qolonization were 
subsequently made by France at the two extremities of her new 
possessions—in South Carolina before the first English colonists 
crossed the Atlantic, and in Maine before Popham’s colony and 
the Pilgrims saw New England; and during the long century 
and a half during which France and England contested for domi- 
nation in the New World the French never ceased to asseverate 
their right to the heritage bequeathed to them by Verrazano and 
the intrepid mariners who accompanied him on his memorable 
voyage of discovery. Nor would they acknowledge the claims 
of England to priority of discovery, the Cabots, they asserted, 
having nowhere landed on continent or island.+ 


* “In July Verrazzani was once more in France. His own narrative of the voyage is the 
earliest original account now extant of the coast of the United States. He advanced the know- 
ledge of the country, and he gave to France some claim to an extensive territory on the pretext 
of discovery” (Bancroft, History of the United States, ed. 1857, i. 17). 

Mr. Bancroft, in the Centennial (1876) edition of his great work, omits all mention of Verra- 
zano’s voyage, thereby, indirectly at least, expressing his adherence to the views of the polemists 
adverse to its authenticity. It should be stated, in justice to the author of the History of the 


United States, that Mr. De Costa’s triumphant vindication of Verrazano had not appeared at 
the date of the issuing of the Centennial edition of his works. 
+ Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, i. 3 ; and Shea’s Charlevoix’s History of New 
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When Verrazano reached Dieppe, with enthusiastic projects 
of colonization to submit to the approval of his royal master, he 
found France in a desperate situation. The personal bravery of 
Francis L., the gallantry of Bonnivet, the valor of Laval-Mont- 
morency, “the first baron of Christendom,” and the sacrifice of 
the life of the chivalric Bayard, “the knight without fear and 
without reproach,” had proved unavailing to save the French 
arms ‘from disastrous defeat at the hands of the Imperialist forces 
under the valiant Colonna and the traitor Constable of Bourbon. 
Disaster followed disaster until a// was lost save honor. In the 
general gloom that overshadowed France upon the capture of 
the king at the battle of Pavia, not only the projects of coloniza- 
tion failed to receive attention, but even the importance of Ver- 
razano’s successful voyage remained unappreciated. But, though 
humbled, France was to rise again, and, though abandoned, her 
projects for the founding of a New France were to be revived. 
Had it been otherwise some of the grandest pages of American 
history would not have been written. 





AMONG THE HILLS OF MORVAND. 


HALF-WAY between Paris and Lyons you come to an upland 
region more or less wooded, about sixty miles in extent, with 
hills that rise wave beyond wave till they finally assume the dig- 
nity of mountains called the Montagnes Noires, which are divided 
by deep glens and beautiful valleys kept fresh by streams that 
come pouring down to feed the tributaries to the Seine and the 
Loire. The freshness and varied character of the landscape is 
delightful, especially to one coming up from the bleached, arid 
plains of Provence. On one side it looks severe and melancholy 
with its dense woods and dark, solitary ravines bordered by tall 
granite cliffs; and on the other graceful and attractive, with un- 
dulating hills whose wooded slopes embosom fair islets of green 
pasture-land where graze flocks of white sheep and herds of 
cattle with beautiful horns. Now you come upon a deep gorge 
through which dashes an,impetuous torrent between high rocks 


France, i, 105. It is now pretty well settled that Sebastian Cabot landed on ‘continent or 
island” in 1498, but that he landed south of the Gulf of St. Lawrence is evidently not pro- 
bable. 
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blackened by time and rent by storms into fantastic shapes; and 
again upon fresh, sunny meadows and cultivated fields, with 
bird-haunted copses in every direction. Here you are surprised 
to see a hamlet suspended, as it were, on the side of a mountain; 
and there a group of cabins half hidden in the depths of a se. 
cluded valley. The mountains are not like the lofty, precipitous 
peaks of the Alps, however, but for the most part have gentle 
declivities clothed with rich forests or covered with harvests, but 
more or less bristling with sharp gray cliffs. Here grow the 
oak, the beech, and the witch-elm, the birch, the aspen, and the 
alder, from which vast quantities of charcoal are made, and fire- 
wood cut to be floated down the rivers to Paris. The pastures 
are odorous with the wild thyme and the camomile, and brilliant in 
their season with the purple digitalis, the blue veronica, and the 
yellow flowers of the gorse; and in the meadows grow profusely 
the gentian and lily of the valley. An immense number of rills, 
noisy and impetuous, foam down the mountain-sides in all direc. 
tions, or have their source at the base, flowing over clear, sandy 
beds, and uniting in the valleys to form streams that abound in 
fish, especially the trout. The fields are divided by hedge-rows, 
and the roads through them louk like narrow ribbons bordered 
with the hawthorn and the brier, or fringed with the pendulous 
branches of trees. Every now and then they are crossed bya 
fierce little torrent, or go wandering off into forests once sacred 
to the Druids. In the middle ages this country was covered with 
towers, and castles, and manor-houses, some fine specimens of 
which still remain, like Chastellux and La Roche-en-Breny. And 
there are the ruins of many more to be seen on the mountain 
cliffs, in sheltered valleys, and in the heart of the gloomy forests, 
which serve to give a romantic aspect to the country in keeping 
with its general character. 

This diversified region has been known from time immemo- 
rial as Morvan, or Morvand. St. Amatre, Bishop of Auxerre, 
speaks of traversing it in the year 417. Venantius Fortunatus, in 
the sixth century, calls it a region of bears. The monk Heric, in 
the ninth century, describes it as a mountainous country covered 
with forests. At one extremity is Vézelay, where St. Bernard 
preached the Second Crusade; and at the other is Autun, the old 
druidical city, the ancient capital of the Celtic AZ.duans. The 
elevation of the country is so general that the winters are cold, 
and snow abounds on the mountains even when the valleys are 
warm. This leads to hail-storms often injurious to the crops, and 
thunder-showers are frequent and violent. The common people, 
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who generally date from some great calamity, still talk of 1788, 
the année du grand verglas, when the prolonged snows and severe 
frosts ruined the crops and killed many of the trees. 

The forests, which supply the capital with so much fuel, 
everywhere reveal traces of the Druids. There are dolmens, 
menhirs, cromlechs, and peulvans. The pierres branlantes, or 
rocking-stones, are called roches des fées by the peasantry, who 
attribute everything beyond the power of the ordinary man to 
some supernatural agency, especially to fairies. Fairies built the 
great towers perched on the high cliffs. They set up the great 
druidical altars and monuments, as at Dun-les Places, known as 
the Pierre des Fées, the Chateau des Fées, etc. They wrought ina 
single night the old Roman roads—the chemins ferrés, as the 
people callthem. There are seven of these roads diverging from 
Autun across the country, become for the most part impassable 
from want of care. The Komans made an alliance with the 
Eduans at an early period, and their domination lasted four hun- 
dred years. They made Autun a centre and established military 
posts throughout the country around, where towns and villages 
now stand to perpetuate their memory, and where statuettes, 
medals, and cinerary urns are still found from time to time. 
They built numerous temples, and tried to uproot the religion of 
the Druids by destroying their schools and slaying the priests, 
but never wholly succeeded, so dear was it to the people. It 
took refuge in the depths of the mysterious forests, and was still 
the dominant religion when Christianity penetrated the country. 
St. Germain of Paris, when he traversed his native mountains of 
Morvand (fifth century), seemed to hear legions of Druids crying 
from the woods and deep valleys: ‘“‘ Leave to the miserable the 
solitude of the forests and the peace of the wilderness.” But the 
Christian religion finally prevailed, and the deep hold it took 
in these mountains, chiefly through the instrumentality of the 
monks who redeemed the wild lands and civilized the people, 
is shown by the remains of numberless abbeys and priories, 
rural chapels and oratories. The druidical serpent, however, 
still figures on the arms of Autun together with the unclean 
beast, immense numbers of which in the middle ages fed on the 
acorns in the forests, as they do to this day, but to less extent, 
owing to the diminution of glandiferous trees. The old monas- 
teries, in particular, had herds of swine. The barons of Lormes 
allowed the monks of Régny to feed one hundred in their forests. 
The sires of Chastellux gave them a still more extended liberty. 
The abbey of Morimond had more than twenty herds scattered 
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throughout the forests of Bassigny, each one with two or three 
hundred swine. Many places in Morvand derive their names 
from these old swine-pastures, such as Villapourgon, at the head 
ofa beautiful valley of that name watered by two small streams, 
and Préporché (Pratum Porcorum), on the slope of a hill where 
still grow numerous chestnut-trees. 

St. Andoche and his faithful deacon, St. Thyrse, both disci- 
ples of St. Polycarp, were the first apostles of Morvand. At 
Autun they were welcomed by Faustus, a Roman senator, al- 
ready a Christian, and baptized his son Symphorian, who, at the 
age of twelve, was gloriously martyred for refusing to join in a 
procession of Cybele. Thence they came to Saulieu by one of 
the finest Roman roads in Gaul, built by Agrippa thirty-seven 
years before Christ. Saulieu then belonged to Faustus, who 
doubtless wished to propagate the Christian religion in his do- 
mains. Here they were received into the house of Felix, a mer- 
chant from the East, and with him underwent a cruel martyrdom, 
sentenced, some say, by Marcus Aurelius on his way through 
Saulieu from Sens. 

Saulieu stands on a plateau looking off at the east over a fer- 
tile, undulating region, but at the north and west the view is 
bounded by the hills. The origin of the town is lost in the ob- 
scurity of past ages. Some say its name is derived from so/is 
Jocus, because it was once consecrated to the worship of the sun. 
When excavations were made in 1750 half a mile south of the 
old road of Agrippa, the remains of an ancient temple were found, 
with a bronze statue of Apollo, and in 1600 a stone was dis- 
covered on which were graven the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
After the place became Christianized the possession of the bodies 
of the three early martyrs gave it celebrity and contributed to 
its prosperity. They had been carefully buried by their follow- 
ers, and the church of St. Andoche was built. over their tomb, 
to which a monastery was in time added. A chapel was also 
built in honor of St. Felix in a faubourg that took his name. 
Many illustrious persons came to pray at the martyrs’ tomb, 
among others St. Clotilde, the first Christian queen: of France ; 
St. Columban, abbot of Auxeuil; and good King Gontran, whom 
the clergy and people went out to meet with the joyful cry of 
Noél! Noél! St. Germain of Auxerre also came to Saulieu on 
his way to Ravenna, and preached to the people and prayed at 
the tomb of the three saints. St. Germain has always been 
greatly honored in this region. The monk Heric relates that 
in his time there was a church of that saint’s name every few 
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leagues, and such was the devotion of the people that they kept 
lamps burning in them night and day at his altar. 

The abbey of St. Andoche was built by the offerings of the 
people, and endowed by the Blessed Varé, son of Corbon, a 
wealthy lord of Corbigny, with lands, money, books, and vest- 
ments, in return for which the grateful monks bestowed on him 
the title of founder as well as abbot. When Saulieu was pillaged 
and burnt by the Saracens it would probably have never risen 
from its ashes had not the tomb of its three martyrs escaped, 
which led to the rebuilding of the monastery, Charlemagne be- 
came the benefactor of the house, ordered the restoration of its 
domains, and gave it a vineyard near Beaune, since known as the 
Clos Charlemagne. He also rebuilt the church, which proudly 
assumed the name of the Eglise Royale. The abbey regarded 
him as its second founder, and took for its arms his famous 
sword, the victorious Joyeuse, which was placed saltier-wise 
with the abbot’s crosier. And on the shrine of the three saints 
was depicted the mighty emperor upholding the church, with the 
inscription: “ How Charlemagne, King of France and Emperor 
of Rome, founded and rebuilt the church of St. Andoche.” This 
church stands in the centre of the town, completely overlooking 
it. It was consecrated on St. Thomas’ day, 1119, by Pope Ca- 
lixtus II. on his way through Morvand from the Council of 
Rheims, attended by a great retinue of bishops and lords. He 
was a native of Burgundy,* and gave all possible brilliancy to 
the ceremony in order to show his veneration for the apostles of 
his country. He went down into the crotine,as the crypt was 
called, where for more than nine hundred years had reposed the 
bodies of St. Andoche, St. Thyrse, and St. Felix, and solemnly 
brought them forth and enshrined them in the upper church, 
The head of St. Andoche was placed in a magnificent bust of 
silver, with a mitre on its head adorned with precious stones. 
This stood, supported by eight silver angels, on a pedestal of fine 
brass, in which were inserted twenty-two silver plaques with the 
history of the three martyrs depicted thereon. The entire re- 
liquary was four feet high. It was kept in a niche at one end of 
the choir, which was opened on great solemnities to satisfy the 
devotion of the people, who came here in throngs. The bodies 
of the three martyrs were depgsited in an oaken chest, which 
was placed in a shrine behind the high altar, resting on pillars of 





* Pope Calixtus II., son of William the Great, surnamed Téte-Hardie, Count of Burgundy,, 
was born at Quingey. 
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fine brass. Solemn oaths and covenants used to be made at this 
sacred shrine. 

Pope Calixtus, desirous that the memory of the day should 
be perpetuated, accorded a jubilee or pardon to all who should 
visit the church on the anniversary, which usually brought a 
great concourse here. Such was the sanctity of the church that 
it was esteemed a privilege to be buried within its walls, and 
many foundations for the dead were made at its altars. Among 
others, an old lord of St. Léger de Fourches* founded a daily 
Mass at the altar of St. Maurice, to be said in a loud voice, the 
priest attended by six acolytes, after which he was to say the De 
Profundis and sprinkle the old lord’s tomb with holy water. At 
the Revolution this venerable church was profaned and its portal 
inscribed: Temple de la Raison. The sacred vases and reliqua- 
ries, including the bust of St. Andoche, were saved thanks to the 
civil authorities, but the coffer containing the holy bodies of 
the martyrs was thrown out into the street and burned, to- 
gether with the bull of Pope Calixtus II. attesting the consecra- 
tion of the church. The ancient sarcophagus in which the three 
saints were first deposited was sold to a marble-worker at Dijon, 
but was afterwards redeemed by the parish-priest and placed in 
the choir. It is rounded at both ends, and on it are carved 
vines, festoons, birds, and other emblems, both Christian and 
pagan, leading to the supposition that it was originally the 
tomb of some old Roman. 

When St. Andoche was secularized in the twelfth century, 
Saulieu, which had been a dependency of the abbey, became a fief 
of the bishop of Autun, who built a stronghold on the east side. 
The town at that time was surrounded with a wall flanked with 
sixteen towers and a moat with drawbridges. One of the gates, 
‘called Porte Notre Dame, had over it statues of Our Lady and 
St. Andoche. The town was besieged by the English in 1359, 
and after three days taken by assault. The fortifications were 
destroyed, the churches devastated, and the bells melted down. 
‘The people, tgo, lost everything. The king came to the assist- 
ance of the chapter of. St. Andoche, and one pope after another 
granted indulgences to all who would aid in restoring the 
church. 

When Francis I. came to -Saulieu the people, though im- 
poverished, presented him with a silver basin adorned with a 
salamander and the royal arms. And when he was taken pris- 


*St; Léger de Fourches was a castellated tower a few miles southwest of Saulieu, on the 
vborders of the pond of Champeau, the waters of which fed the moat that surrounded it. 
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oner the canons of St. Andoche sold lands and vineyards, melted 
down their chalices, and pawned their reliquaries to help pay his 
ransom. ; 

There was a Maison Dieu, or hospital, at Saulieu as far back 
as the eleventh century, as appears from a document of 1098 in 
which the chapter of St. Andoche agrees to pay it annually fifty- 
two boisseaux of wheat. In 1298 Eudes de Roussillon bequeathed 
a sum for the maintenance of a lamp before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at the Hétel Dieu and at St. Andoche. 

Nine miles north of Saulieu is La Roche-en-Breny, specially 
interesting as the place where M. de Montalembert resided the 
last part of his life. The prazenomen is derived from the granite 
ridge on which the town is built, and the surname from the old 
forest of Breny, a portion of which is still to be seen towards 
Saulieu. The parish church, mentioned as far back as the ninth 
‘century, is dedicated to St. Alban, the proto-martyr of England, 
devotion to whom was introduced into this country by St. 
Germain of Auxerre, who, when he visited the tomb of St. Alban 
at Verulam, took up a handful of the earth, still red with the 
martyr’s blood, and brought it to Auxerre, where he built a 
church in honor of St. Alban that was held in the greatest vene- 
ration. That at La Roche-en-Breny is a Gothic church with 
stained windows. The choir is very ancient, but the nave was 
rebuilt about thirty years ago, chiefly through the generosity of 
M. de Montalembert, in the style, however, of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The seigneurial chapel is on the north side, with vaults 
beneath for burial. 

A long avenue of fine lindens leads to the castle, which stands 
in a valley east of the town. It has a genuine feudal aspect, with 
donjon, moat, and drawbridge. In former times this was the 
seat of a barony belonging to the duchy of Burgundy, and its 
lords administered justice haute, moyenne, et basse within its own 
domains. They were a chivalric race and figured in all the an- 
cient wars. William I., who married Damette de Chastellux, 
took the cross at Vézelay with his father-in-law, Artaud I. of 
Chastellux, in 1146, and went to the rescue of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. The people of Morvand, in general, were so enthusiastic 
as to the Crusades that not only did all the great lords enlist, but 
many towns and villages were nearly depopulated, and the clergy 
and laymen who could not take part in them paid a tenth of 
their revenues toward their support, called the déme Saladine. 

The park of La Roche-en-Breny is very picturesque, varied 
as it is with meadows, woods, and cliffs, and terminating with 
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the pond of Villerin. On one hill, planted with evergreens, is 
a monumental cross blessed by Mgr. Dupanloup. 

M. de Montalembert bought this ancient seat in 1841. He 
belonged to a distinguished family originally from Poitou, where 
it can be traced back at least to the year 1050. It distinguished 
itself not only in the Crusades, but in the wars with England 
and Italy. Geoffroy de Montalembert, a knight of the thirteenth 
century, gave lands to the Templars, and two of his sons, John 
and William, accompanied St. Louis to the East. The old 
manor-house of the family was near Civray, on the confines of 
Poitou and Angoumois, but its domains included several other 
seigneuries, to which an ancient chronicle in rhyme refers: 


“La maison de Montalembert, 
D’Esse, de Vaux, de Cers, 
Mi-partie Angomoisine, 
Mi-partie Poitevine, 
Vaillamment a combattu 
Es champs de gloire et vertu.” 


One of the most noted of its members was André de Montalem- 
bert, better known as Brave d’Esse from his seat of that name. 
He was brought up with Francis I., and took part in all the 
great events of his time, among other things victoriously de- 
fending Landrecies against Charles V., who besieged it three 
months with fifty thousand men. He used to say he only feared 
he should die in his bed, and he rose from it when ill to go to 
the defence of Thérouanne. In taking leave of King Henry II. 
on this occasion he said: “Sire, when you hear Thérouanne is 
taken you may safely say D’Esse is cured of his malady and is 
dead.” He died, as he wished, in arms, June 20, 1553, at the age 
of seventy. 

A few miles east of La Roche-en-Breny, on the borders of 
Morvand, is the hamlet of St. Segraux, so named from a holy 
maiden of the middle ages who consecrated herself to the ser- 
vice of lepers in a maladrerie founded here by the neighboring 
lords of Thil. South of the hamlet is a spring known as the 
Fontaine de Sainte Ségrette. At the north rises the mountain of 
Thil crowned by the ruins of an ancient chateau, beside which 
are the remains of a collegiate church founded in 1340 by the 
lord of the manor. 

Near St. Ségraux is the village of La Mothe-Ternant on a 
low hill, at the foot of which flows the Villargois. From the top 
you look off over a pleasant valley bounded by a forest in the 
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depths of which are the ruins of the priory of Val Croissant, with 
a stream crossing the ancient court overshadowed by lofty ash- 
trees. At the south stands the old Gothic church, now used as a 
barn, its rose-windows still preserved, but its arches fallen in. 
The chapter-house, which had a pillar in the centre spreading 
out at the top like a palm-tree to support the vault, is now gone, 
but you see the tomb of William, sire of La Mothe-Ternant, who 
founded this priory in 1216 in honor of Our Lady. On it he is 
represented as a crusader “ sheathed in his iron panoply,” with a 
greyhound at his feet. The ancient lords of this manor mani- 
fested great faith in the suffrages of the church, which it does 
one good to read of. One knight of the house, Hugues de La 
Mothe-Ternant, in 1413 founded at Val Croissant, with the con- 
sent of his wife, three Masses a week in perpetuity : the first on 
Monday in honor of the Holy Ghost ; the second on Wednesday 
for the dead; and the third on Saturday in honor of Our Lady. 
The latter might be said at the castle, where breakfast would be 
provided for the celebrant. And Hugues’ widow, Jeanne de 
Norry, out of the love and devotion she had from all time to God 
her Creator and the glorious Virgin Mary, founded two weekly 
Masses at Val Croissant, one to be said at the grand altar before 
the hour of prime, marked by twelve strokes of the bell at cer- 
tain intervals, after which one of the monks, in his alb, attended 
by his brethren, was to sprinkle her tomb at the gospel side of 
the altar with holy water, and say for her repose the Salve Re- 
gina, the De Profundis, and the prayers /nfirma, Quesumus, and 
Fidelium. The other Mass, that of the dead, was to be said 
on Monday. And at Michaelmas the prior with two of the 
monks was to go to the castle and say the office of nine lessons 
in the chapel. Remains of this old castle are still to be seen with 
vaulted subterranean rooms hewn out of the rock, above which 
once stood a formidable tower. 

A little southwest of La Roche-en-Breny is the village of St. 
Agnan at the entrance of a wild gorge overhung by a forest out 
of which flows the Trinclin. The chateau overlooks a broad 
meadow belonging to the grange of St. Agnan, given in the 
twelfth century to the abbey of Fontenay, near Montbard, found- 
ed by Rainard, uncle of St. Bernard. Here the monks sent herds 
of cattle and swine to pasture at a place still called Porcherie. 
The lay brothers, sent as herdsmen, built a chapel here in honor 
of St. Agnan, which became a place of pilgrimage and the nucleus 
of a village. St. Hubert, too, became popular here, as all 
through the sylvan region of Morvand. 
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A few miles at the northwest is Quarré-lés-Tombes, so called 
from the huge stone tombs formerly heaped up in great numbers 
in the centre of the town, which acquired much celebrity in the 
middle ages on account of the traditions connected therewith. 
In them, it is believed, were buried the Christians who fell in a 
terrible battle that once took place with the Saracens, some say 
on the outskirts of the town, in which fell six thousand combat- 
ants. The people, who are lovers of the marvellous, tell many 
legends concerning this battle, and how Renaud, prince of the 
Ardennes, one of the Four Sons of Aymon, took part in it. This 
hero is said to have gone into the neighboring forest, and, fasten- 
ing his steed to the trunk of a venerable oak, sat down under a 
tree where a nightingale was singing, and while listening to its 
song fell asleep. Meanwhile the battle began furiously, and the 
cries of the men and the clang of arms at last awoke the knight. 
Ashamed at being thus overcome, Renaud sprang on his horse, 
flinging a malediction at the bird which had lulled him to sleep, 
and, seizing a chevron, rushed into battle. The Christians were 
beginning to yield when he appeared on the scene. He began to 
lay about him unsparingly with his strange weapon, and had 
cleared a broad space around him when a voice cried: “ Use it 
like a scythe, Renaud, and instead of hundreds you will cut down , 
thousands.” He obeyed, and the infidel fell like grain before the 
reaper. The ground was soon strewn with the dead, and, if we 
may believe an old poem of the thirteenth century dedicated to 
Jane of Burgundy, wife of Philippe le Long, blood was shed in 
such abundance as to swell the neighboring stream (doubtless the 
Tanquoin) and cause it to overflow its banks. Tombs from hea- 
ven were sent to receive the bodies of the Christians, but the 
Saracens were cast into trenches whence nothing sprang but 
thorn-bushes and pernicious briers. The nightingale, gentil 
oiseau, whose melody had hitherto given such a charm to the 
Bois du Roi, was never heard to sing there again after the curse 
of Renaud. 

The old poem referred to above says this battle took place at 
Pierre Perthuis, now a poor dilapidated village on a granite 
ridge at the west, just beyond the forest of Morvand, so called 
from the pierced rock or cliff which opens to allow the passage 
of the river Cure. Here you see the remnant of an old fortress 
of the ninth century, once a formidable hold with massive don- 
jon, walls of great thickness, and a double moat, which belonged 
to Gerard de Roussillon, who, with his father Drohon and seven 
kings of Spain, gave battle near by to the forces of Charles the 
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Bald, who was aided by three Saracen kings and three admi- 
rals. Gerard was left master of the field, but great numbers fell 
on both sides, who were transported in carts and chariots to 
Quarré for burial. Gerard and his wife, Dame Berthe, spent 
two days and two nights in praying for the souls of the Chris- 
tians slain. They vowed, moreover, to eat nothing but barley 
bread till they all had suitable burial; and lo! one morning, by 
some mysterious agency, they found them all buried in large 
stone coffins heaped one above another. A great number of 
stone sarcophagi, in fact, have been found peneath the soil at 
Quarré, with rounded covers, and tapering towards the foot, 
some with crosses carved on them, others swords, and containing 
bones, fragments of weapons, spurs, pieces of money, etc. So 
many were dug up in the course of last century that they were 
used in repairing the walls of the church, and the edifice is actu- 
ally paved with them. 

Three miles from Quarré-lés-Tombes is the village of St. 
Léger de Fourcheret, where in a little thatched cabin of two 
rooms, poorly lighted, Marshal Vauban was born. It is now 
used asa barn. His father was a great cultivator of fruit-trees, 
and to him are due the fine varieties now to be found in the com- 
mune, in many of whose orchards may be seen inscribed on old 
trees: “ It was Vauban who planted me.” The parish church, in 
which the son was baptized May 15, 1633, is of great antiquity. 
In the tenth century this church, with the neighboring lands, was 
given by the bishop of Autun to Eldrade, abbot of Vézelay, who 
founded a priory here. There is a field near by still called the 
champ du pricuré, and at the south is the Bois Sainte Marie, where 
the parish priest till a late day had the right of obtaining fuel. 

Four miles north of Quarré is the little village of St. Bran- 
cher, a corruption of St. Pancrace, to whom the church is dedi- 
cated—an old building of the eleventh century, at least the nave, 
which is low and sombre, with bays at the sides pierced with 
loopholes. Near by is the fountain of St. Eutrope, efficacious in 
fevers. The great number of ancient remains found in the vicin- 
ity show that a Roman villa once stood here. 

South of St. Brancher is St. Aubin, so called from an old 
oratory, now in ruins, dedicated to that bishop, whose festival 
used to be celebrated March 1 by a great concourse. At one 
end of the church is a sacred spring of repute, and near by isa 
tomb called by the people /e tombeau de St. Aubin. A little to the’ 
west is Vaupitré (Vallis Petrosa), where pilgrimages are made in 
honor of St. Diétrine, whose body is popularly believed to be en- 
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closed in a great rock which, at her prayer, opened to receive 
her when pursued by her enemies. The peasants say nine Paters 
and nine Aves at this tomb, from which, they declare, sometimes 
issue great drops of sweat. They drink devoutly from a hollow 
in the rock, and, when it is dry, fill it with water from a neighbor- 
ing spring. 

South of Vaupitré is Ruissottes on a little stream of the same 
name, near which are the ruined castles of Chagnis and Chagnats, 
two of whose ancient lords, according to a popular legend, alter- 
natively visit each other every night between eleven and twelve. 
The villagers pretend to have frequently met them in their 
chariots on their nocturnal round of courtesy. 

Eight miles east of Quarré is the village of St. Magnance, on 
the road from Paris to Lyons—so called from a holy maiden of 
that name from Civita Vecchia, who came hither in the train that 
followed the body of St. Germain of Auxerre when brought back 
from Ravenna, where he died July 31, 448. His body was borne 
on men’s shoulders surrounded by an immense multitude singing 
psalms of triumph, and bearing so many torches that the very 
light of the sun was eclipsed. When it passed through Morvand, 
as everywhere else, the people went out to meet it, some bearing 
offerings, others repairing the bridges or levelling the roads, and 
all testifying their veneration. In the train were five ladies of 
noble birth, three of whom died one after another on the way. 
One of them, named St. Magnentia, fell ill in passing through 
Morvand, and died November 26, 448, near the place where the 
village of her name now stands. She was buried in a field be- 
side the old road of Agrippa, and a chapel was afterwards built 
over her grave, some vestiges of which are still to be seen, and 
the neighboring parishes used to come here on her festival, even 
after the removal of her body to the village church. St. Pallaye, 
or Palladia, also seems to have died in Morvand. Only two of 
these ladies reached Auxerre. One of them, named Maxima, was 
buried near the tomb of St. Germain with the inscription: 
“Here lies the body of the Lady St. Maxima, Virgin, who ac- 
companied the body of St. Germain from Ravenna to this mon- 
astery, together with St. Palladia, St. Magnentia, St. Camilla, and 
St. Porcaria.” The other, St. Porcaria, was buried in a neigh- 
boring town, and became famous for the miracles at her tomb. 
On the ancient sarcophagus in which St. Magnance was buried, 
still to be seen in the porch of her church, is sculptured in relief 
the procession following St. Germain’s body to Auxerre—in it 
the five pious virgins. In the ninth century a priory was built 
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here. It was at that time her body was removed hither for se- 
curity, and placed behind the high altar in a niche grated like an 
ossuary. Not far from the village once stood a hermitage with 
achapel to St. Pancrace. And at the northeast is still the an- 
cient chapel of St. Gregory with a fountain celebrated against 
diseases of cattle. Here, on the titular festival, used to assemble, 
and perhaps do still, a great number of peasants, and thousands 
came hither when there was any epidemic in their herds. They 
drove their cattle to the fountain of St. Gregory, or carried some 
of the water home for their benefit. 

West of St. Magnance is Cussy, a small but very ancient vil- 
lage on the Cousin. An oratory stood here as far back as 706, 
said to have been built by the Blessed Varé, of whose do- 
mains Cussy formed a part. In the middle ages the lord of 
Cussy had a large oak chair of antique shape on the gospel side 
of the altar, and on festivals the curé used to approach him to 
present the holy water and incense. On the festival of St. 
Hilaire a candle was lighted in the church, and the bell rung at 
full peal to summon the people to pay their tribute of two deniers 
to their seigneur. Those who did not arrive before the candle 
went out were subject to a fine. 

At the very northern extremity of Morvand is Avallon, not 
in a vale, like its Cornish namesake where lay King Arthur 
“watched by weeping queens,” but perched on the top of a rocky 
height that is surrounded on three sides by a deep ravine where 
flows the Cousin, a branch of the Seine. From the south it pre- 
sents the imposing, picturesque aspect of a feudal town with 
moat, high walls, and crenellated towers. It can only be reached 
on this side by following a winding path along the side of the 
cliff. This leads to an esplanade at the top shaded by trees that 
grow out of the crevices of the rock. Here you look directly 
down into the deep ravine out of which you have just ascended, 
and on every side have a striking view over hill and dale, with 
villages half hidden in the valleys, out of which rise granite cliffs 
once sanctified by hermits, and mountains gloomy with um- 
brageous forests. On the north side the town is easily ap- 
proached by a table-land bordered by graceful, vine-covered hills 
that yield wine of such excellent quality that Wolfgang the 
Cruel, the Huguenot leader, when he ravaged this district in 
1569, carried off two hundred bottles of it, which tempted him to 
such excess as to cause his death shortly after at Escarts. 

Avallon is very ancient. It was a place of military impor- 
tance under the Gauls, and the Druids had a college here. The 
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Romans and dukes of Burgundy also regarded it as a post well 
situated for defence. Many of the charters of the ancient dukes 
are dated apud castrum nostrum Avalonem. Their castle stood on 
the southern edge of the town, crowned with battlements and 
defended by massive walls, and in times of danger was well gar- 
risoned. The town was early Christianized, and the lingering 
remains of paganism were rooted out by St. Martin. When he 
came here in 376 he overthrew the altar of Apollo at the peril of 
his life,and converted the temple into a chapel, to which a priory 
was afterwards added. In the fifth century the sciences were 
taught here with success. St. Germain of Paris studied here un- 
der the direction of his relative Scopillon, who was a priest. 
On account of the antiquity of its church Avallon became one of 
the four archdiaconates of the see of Autun. The house of the 
archdeacon, opposite the church of St. Lazare, was exempted 
from all taxes by thg dukes of Burgundy and the kings of France. 
St. Lazare, the principal church, was founded in the ninth cen- 
tury by Gerard de Roussillon in gratitude for his victory over 
Charles the Bald and his allies. The portal is curious with its 
twisted columns and twelve signs of the zodiac. You descend 
by twelve steps into the interior. After crossing a section of the 
nave you descend two steps; at the second section four steps; 
then two—forming a regular descent towards the sanctuary, where 
the altar stands at the lowest point of all. The north side of the 
church is shorter than the south, so that the axis has the inclina- 
tion so significant of the Divine Sufferer on the Cross. Beneath 
the sanctuary is an ancient martyrium, where the relics of the 
saints used to be kept. The most noted of these relics is the so- 
called head of St. Lazare, which is merely a portion of his skull,* 
given to the church by Hugues the Great, Duke of Burgundy, 
and kept in a silver bust presented by Blanche of Brittany, Coun- 
tess of Artois, in 1322, after she was cured of the leprosy. It was 
this princess that composed the naive canticle that became popu- 
lar here, the first lines of which so truly express the general feel- 
ing of the inhabitants: 


“ Sire Saint Ladre d’Avallon 
Baille meix indulgence et remichon.” 


* The custom of speaking of a portion of a saint’s skull as ‘‘ the head,” of asingle bone of 
the arm as “the arm,” or any notable part of a saint’s remains enclosed in a simu/acrum as if 
the whole body, etc., has led to much confusion in the minds of superficial travellers, who seem 
to find the same relic in many different places, not being aware of this practice, and that there 
are many saints of the same name, The church has never in any age been so lacking in saints § 
that it need impose spurious relics on the public, F 
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TRADITION OF THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM CON- 
CERNING SACRAMENT AND SACRIFICE. 


PART II. 


St. CyRIL’s TEACHING CONCERNING BAPTISM—CONFIRMATION—THE HOoLy EUCHARIST—Ex- 
POSITION OF THE LITURGY—THE LITURGY OF ST. JAMES—EXTRACTS FROM THE SAME— 
TRADITION OF JERUSALEM A TESTIMONY TO APOSTOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE, 


WE come now to St. Cyril’s specific teaching concerning the 
Holy Eucharist as a Sacrament and a Sacrifice, and concerning 
the sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation, which are closely 
connected with it. We will take up Baptism first, then Confirma- 
tion, and lastly the Holy Eucharist, this being their proper order. 

He gives no complete and minute description of the ceremo- 
nies prescribed by the ritual and liturgy, since this was not 
necessary for the instruction of those who witnessed and took 
part in them; but only a mention of or allusion to certain parts 
which were to be explained to the neophytes, that they might 
understand their significance. This is quite enough, however, 
to give a general idea of the ceremonial usage of that time in the 
Church of Jerusalem, and to show its substantial conformity to 
the ritual which, with accidental variations in different places 
and times, has been always and everywhere the same in the 
Catholic Church. 


St. Cyril first explains the principal ceremonies preceding 
baptism : 


“ First, ye entered into the outer hall of the Baptistery, and there, facing 
towards the west, ye heard the command to stretch forth your hand, and 
as in the presence of Satan ye renounced him.” 


The significance of this act is explained quite at length, and 
in particular that they faced the west as being symbolically the 
region of the powers of darkness. Three distinct renunciations 
are mentioned, besides the general renunciation of Satan—viz., 
“of his works,” “of his pomp,” and “ of his service,” which are 


explained. Then comes the recitation of the Creed, facing the 
east : 


“ When, therefore, thou renouncest Satan, utterly breaking all cove- 
nant with him, that ancient le: igue with hell, there is opened to thee the 
paradise of God, which he planted towards the east, whence for his trans- 
gression our first father was exiled ; and symbolical of this was thy turning 
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from the west to the east, the place of light. Then thou wert told to say, 
I believe, etc.” 


St. Cyril then describes the entrance into the Baptistery, the 
putting off of garments, the anointing with exorcised oil, the 
second profession of faith, and the baptism by trine immersion in 
the font. 


Of the nature and effects of baptism he speaks copiously in 
the Lectures which preceded and those which followed the ad. 
ministration and reception of the sacrament: 


1. Necessity of baptism. “Unless a man receive baptism, he hath not 
salvatior ; except martyrs alone, who even without the water receive the 
kingdom ” (iii. 10). 

2. Conveys remission of sins. “Great indeed is the baptism which is of- 
fered you. It is a ransom to captives; the remission of offences; the death 
of sin; the regeneration of the soul; the garment of light; the holy seal 
indissoluble ; the chariot to heaven; the luxury of paradise ; a procuring 
of the kingdom; the gift of adoption” (Introd. 16). “Thou descendedst 
into the water bearing sins, but the invocation of grace, having sealed thy 
soul, allows not that thou shouldest henceforth be swallowed up by the 
fearful dragon. Dead in sins thou wentest down, quickened in righteous- 
ness thou camest up. 

“ What is greater than crucifying Christ? Yet even of this is baptism 
a purification ” (iii. 12, 15). 

3. Regeneration. “ After these things ye were led to the holy pool of 
divine baptism. . . . And at the self-same moment ye died and were born; 
and that water of salvation was at once your grave and your mother” (xx. 
4). “Especially abhor all the assemblies of the wicked heretics; and in 
every way make thine own soul safe, by fastings, by prayers, by alms, by 
reading of the divine oracles ; that, living in soberness and godly doctrine 
for the rest of thy time in the flesh, thou mayest enjoy the one salvation of 
the Laver of Regeneration, and, having been thus listed in the heavenly 
hosts by God and the Father, thou mayest also be counted worthy of the 
heavenly crown in Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen” (iv. 37). 

4. Illumination. “For since in the Gospel the power of salutary bap- 
tism is twofold—that, namely, bestowed by means of water on the illuminat- 
ed, and that to holy martyrs in persecution through their own blood—there 
came out of that salutary side blood and water, to ratify the gift to confes- 
sion made for Christ, whether in illumination or on occasions of martyr- 
dom ” (xiii. 21). 


The Third Lecture on the Mysteries treats of the Holy 
Chrism, or Sacrament of Confirmation. 


“And as Christ was in truth crucified, and buried, and raised, and you 
in likeness are in baptism accounted worthy of being crucified, buried, and 
raised together with him, so is it with the unction also. As he was anoint- 
ed with the spiritual oil of gladness, the Holy Ghost, who is so called be- 
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cause he is the author of spiritual gladness, so ye were anointed with oint- 
ment, having been made partakers and /e//lows of Christ. But beware of 
supposing this to be plain ointment. For... this holy ointment is no 
more simple ointment, nor (so to say) common, after the invocation, but 
the gift of Christ ; and, by the presence of his Godhead, it causes in us the 
Holy Ghost. ... Keep this unspotted ; for it shall teach you all things if 
it abides in you, as you have just heard declared by the blessed John [ Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, etc.—1 John ii. 20-28, which verses were 
the text of this sermon], who discourses much concerning this chrism. For 
this holy thing is a spiritual preservative of the body, and safeguard of the 
soul, Having been anointed, therefore, with this holy ointment, keep it 
unspotted and unblemished in you, pressing forward by good works, and 
becoming well-pleasing to the captain of your salvation, Christ Jesus, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever, Amen.” ° 


The Fourth Lecture on the Mysteries treats of the Holy Eu- 
charist : 


“1 Cor. xi. 23:7 have received of the Lord, etc. This teaching of the 
Blessed Paul is alone sufficient to give you a full assurance concerning 
those Divine Mysteries, which when ye are vouchsafed, ye are of the same 
body (Eph. iii. 6) and blood with Christ. For he has just distinctly said, 
That our Lord Jesus Christ, the same night in which he was betrayed, took bread, 
and when he had given thanks he broke it and said, Take, eat, this is my 
Body ; and having taken the cup and given thanks, he satd, Take, drink, this zs 
my Blood. Since, then, he himself has declared and said of the Bread, 7hzs 
zs my Body, who shall dare to doubt any longer? And since he has affirm- 
ed and said, 72s zs my Blood, who shall ever hesitate, saying that it is not 
his blood ? 

“He once turned water into wine, in Cana of Galilee, at his own will 
[which is akin to blood, Zd. Ben.], and is it incredible that he should have 
turned wine into blood? That wonderful work he miraculously wrought 
when called to an earthly marriage; and shall he not much rather be 
acknowledged to have bestowed the fruition of his Body and Blood on the 
children of the bride-chamber? Therefore with fullest assurance let us 
partake as of the Body and Blood of Christ: for in the figure of Bread is 
given to thee his Body, and in the figure of Wine his Blood; that thou, 
by partaking of the Body and Blood of Christ, mightest be made of the 
same body and blood with him. For thus we come to bear Christ in us, 
because his Body and Blood are diffused through our members; thus it 
is that, according to the Blessed Peter, we become partakers of the divine 
nature. 

“Contemplate, therefore, the Bread and Wine not as bare elements, for 
they are, according to the Lord’s declaration, the Body and Blood of Christ; 
for though sense suggests this to thee, let faith stablish thee. Judge not 
the matter from taste, but from faith be fully assured, without misgiving, 
that thou hast been vouchsafed the Body and Blood of Christ. 

“ These things having learnt, and being fully persuaded that what seems 
bread is not bread, though bread by taste, but the Body of Christ; and that 
what seems wine is not wine, though the taste will have it so, but the 
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Blood of Christ; . . . mayest thou Jehold as ina glass the glory of the Lord, 
and proceed from glory to glory, in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


The Fifth Lecture on the Mysteries, which is the twenty- 
third and last of the course, is on the Liturgy. Its text is taken 
from 1 St. Peter ii. 1, etc.: Wherefore, etc., be you also as living 
stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 

The selection of the text of itself shows that the Holy Eu- 
charist was believed to be the Sacrifice of the New Law, and 
that the sacerdotal character and function of the Catholic 
Church, in which all the faithful partake, the church possesses 
and exercises in the persons of those who, by their priestly ordi- 
nation, are empowered to consecrate and offer this sacrifice. 

The exposition of the lecture is brief and not minute, being 
confined to some of the more important parts of the liturgy 
which the neophytes had only witnessed after their baptism. 
In order to understand it fully, and to bring out more clearly the 
traditional doctrine and usage of the Church of Jerusalem, it is 
necessary to supplement the comments of St. Cyril from the text 
itself of the Liturgy of St. James. j 

Mr. Neale has edited this with Several other primitive litur- 
gies in their Greek text, in a small volume, and in another sepa- 
rate volume has furnished English translations, with learned an- 
notations. The quotations which follow are from this edition. 

The Liturgy of St. James is composed of two principal parts, 
the Pro-Anaphoral portion, corresponding to the Ordinary of 
the Mass in the Latin Rite, and the Anaphoral portion, corre- 
sponding to the Canon of the Mass. 

The Pro-Anaphoral part is subdivided into the Mass of the 
Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful. The Mass of the 
Catechumens is begun with an Introductory Prayer accompanied 
by the blessing of incense. Next comes the Introit, or Antiphon 
of the Little Entrance, a procession in which the Gospel is car- 
ried, and which finishes by the clergy taking their proper sta- 
tions within the sanctuary and around the altar. Next to this is 
the singing of the Trisagion, which is the anthem sung in the 
Latin office of Good Friday: Holy God, Holy and Mighty, Holy 
and Immortal, have mercy on us. Then were read the Lessons 
from Holy Scripture, ending with the Gospel, which was read 
with special solemnity and marks of honor. The Sermon came 
after the Scripture Lessons, whenever there was a sermon 
preached to the miscellaneous audience who were permitted to be 
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present during the first part of the Liturgy. After the Gospel 
follow prayers in the form of a litany, at the end of which all 
persons except the faithful were excluded from the church and 
the doors guarded. 

The Pro-Anaphoral part of the Mass of the Faithful now be- 
gins, embracing all that is said and done until the Sursum Corda, 
which is the commencement of the Preface. First comes a se- 
cond Prayer of Incense and the incensing of the altar, the cor- 
poral having first been unfolded. Then follows the Cherubic 
Hymn: Let us who mystically represent the Cherubim, and sing the 
thrice-holy hymn to the quickening Trinity, lay by at this time all 
worldly cares, that we may receive the King of Glory, invisibly at- 
tended by the angelic orders. Alleluia. After this the Great En- 
trance is made—namely, the carrying of the oblations in proces- 
sion from the credence table, in a side chapel, to the altar. The 
Offertory comes next, then the Creed, the kiss of peace, a general 
litany, and the Prayer of the Veil, when the gifts are uncovered, 
which concludes this portion of the Liturgy. 

St. Cyril passes over the whole of this portion of the Liturgy 
without commenting on any part of it, except two ceremonies— 
viz., the washing of the hands and the kiss of peace, which he 
seems to single out from all the others as standing in particular 
need of explanation: 


“Ye saw then the deacon give to the priest water to wash, and to the 
presbyters who stood round God’s altar. He gave it, not at all because of 
bodily defilement; no, for we did not set out for the church with defiled 
bodies. But this washing of hands is a symbol that ye ought to be pure 
from all sinful and unlawful deeds; for since the hands are a symbol of 
action, by washing them we represent the purity and blamelessness of our 
conduct. Hast thou not heard the blessed David opening this mystery, 
and saying, J wz// wash my hands in innocency, and so will I compass thine 
altar,O Lord? The washing, therefore, of hands is a symbol of immunity 
from sin. 

“Then the deacon cries aloud, ‘ Receive ye one another; and let us 
kiss one another.’ Think not that this kiss ranks with those given in 
public by common friends. It is not such: this kiss blends souls one with 
another, and solicits for them entire forgiveness. Therefore this kiss is 
the sign that our souls are mingled together, and have banished all re- 
membrance of wrongs. For this cause Christ said, // thou bring thy gift to 
the altar,and then rememberest that thy brother hathaught against thee, leave 
there thy gift upon the altar, and go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.” 


The second part of the Liturgy of St. James, the Anaphora 
or Canon, commences with the Preface. All who have paid at- 
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tention to the ceremonies of High Mass in a Catholic Church 
know that shortly after the wine and water have been put into 
the chalice and the offertory has been made, the priest concludes 
a short prayer which he has said, in a low voice, by singing aloud 
the conclusion, per omnia secula seculorum. Then he sings, Do. 
minus Vobiscum. Choir: Et cum spiritu tuo. P. Sursum corda. 
C. Habemus ad Dominum. P. Gratias agamus Domino, Deo nostro. 
C. Dignum et justum est. P. Vere dignum et justum est, equum et 
salutare, and so on to the end of the common or proper preface, 
concluding with the Sazctus, which is also sung by the choir. 

In the Liturgy of St. James, after the last prayer of the Pro. 
Anaphora, the Anaphora begins by the priest saying: 


“The love of the Lord and Father, the grace of the Lord and Son, the 
communion and gift of the Holy Ghost be with us all. People. And with 
thy spirit. Pr. Lift we up our mind and our hearts. /. It is meet and 
right. Pr. It is verily meet and right, fitting and due, etc. Chozr. Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord of Sabaoth, etc.” 


After the Sanctus, called the Triumphal Hymn, follows the 
Prayer of the Triumphal Hymn, the Commemoration of the 
life of our Lord and of the institution of the Holy Eucharist, 
the Consecration, the Oblation, the Invocation of the Holy 


Ghost, the Prayer for the living and the dead, the Prayer before 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Prayer against 
temptations, the Prayer of Intense Adoration, the Elevation, the 
Kyrie Eleison, the Communion, the last Incensing, the Prayer of 
the Dismissal, and the Recession into the Sacristy. The Lecture 
of St. Cyril consists chiefly of an exposition of this portion of the 
Liturgy, a considerable part of which we will proceed to quote: 


“After this the priest cries aloud, ‘Lift up your hearts.’ ... Then ye 
answer, ‘We lift them up unto the Lord.’ .. . Then the priest says, ‘Let 
us give thanks to the Lord.” ... Then ye say, ‘It is meet and right.’... 
After this we make mention of heaven, and earth, arid sea; of the sun and 
moon; of the stars and all the creation, rational and irrational, visible and 
invisible ; of Angels, Archangels, Virtues, Dominions, Principalities, Powers, 
Thrones ; of the Cherubim with many faces ; in effect repeating that call of 
David's, Magnify the Lord with me. We make mention also of the Sera- 
phim, whom Esaias by the Holy Ghost beheld encircling the throne of 
God, and with two of their wings veiling their countenances, and with two 
their feet, and with two flying, who cried, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Sabaoth. For this cause rehearse we this confession of God delivered down 
to us from the Seraphim, that we may join in hymns with the hosts of the 
world above. 

“Then having sanctified ourselves by these spiritual hymns, we call 
upon the merciful God to send forth his Holy Spirit upon the gifts lying 
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before him ; that he may make the Bread the Body of Christ, and the Wine 
the Blood of Christ ; for whatsoever the Holy Ghost has touched is sancti- 
fied and changed. 

“Then, after the spiritual sacrifice is perfected, the Bloodless Service 
upon that Sacrifice of Propitiation, we entreat God for the common peace 
of the church, for the tranquillity of the world; for kings, for soldiers and 
allies; for the sick; for the afflicted; and, in a word, for all who stand in 
need of succor we all supplicate and offer this Sacrifice. 

“Then we commemorate also those who have fallen asleep before us— 
first, Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, that at their prayers and in- 
tervention God would receive our petition. Afterwards also on behalf of 
the holy Fathers and Bishops who have fallen asleep before us, and, ina 
word, of all who in past years have fallen asleep among us, believing that it 
will be a very great advantage to the souls for whom the supplication is 
put up while that Holy and most Awful Sacrifice is presented. 

“And I wish to persuade you by an illustration, For I know that 
many say, What is a soul profited which departs from this world either 
with sins or without sins, if it be commemorated in the prayer? Now surely 
if, when a king had banished certain who had given him offence, their con- 
nections would weave a crown and offer it to him on behalf of those under 
his vengeance, would he not grant a respite to their punishments? In the 
same way we, when we offer to him our supplications for those who have 
fallen asleep, though they be sinners, weave no crown, but offer up Christ, 
sacrificed for our sins, propitiating our merciful God both for them and for 
ourselves. 

“Then, after these things, we say that prayer which the Saviour deliv- 
ered to his own disciples. [Here follows a long exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer.] 

“After this the priest says, ‘Holy things to holy men.’ Holy are the 
gifts presented, since they have been visited by the Holy Ghost; holy are 
you also, having been vouchsafed the Holy Ghost; the holy things, there- 
fore, correspond to the holy persons. Then ye say, ‘One is Holy, one is the 
Lord, Jesus Christ.’ ... 

“Afterthis ye hear the chanter with a sacred melody inviting you to 
the communion of the Holy Mysteries, and saying, OA / taste and seé that the 
Lord is good. Trust not the decision to thy bodily palate; no, but to faith 
unfaltering ; for when we taste we are bidden to taste, not bread and wine, 
but the sign of the Body and Blood of Christ.” 


This last expression means that the sacramental species sig- 
nify to the senses the Real Presence of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. 

St. Cyril then instructs the neophytes how to approach and 
receive communion, directs them to wait for the completion of 
the prayers and to make a thanksgiving, closing with a short ex- 
hortation to perseverance in a holy life and the frequentation of 
the sacrament. 

The Real Presence and the true Sacrifice of the Body and 


Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Holy Mysteries are clearly 
VOL, XXXIV,—4o 
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and sufficiently expressed in the quotations already given. We 
will add, however, a few more from the text of the Liturgy: 


“For the proposed, precious, heavenly, ineffable, spotless, glorious, fear- 
ful, terrible, divine gifts, and the salvationgof the priest that stands by and 
offers them, let us supplicate the Lord our God. Send down the same most 
Holy Ghost, Lord, upon us, and upon these holy and proposed gifts, that, 
coming upon them with his holy and good and glorious presence, he may 
hallow and make this bread the holy Body of thy Christ, and this cup 
the precious Blood of thy Christ. 

“Oh! taste and see that the Lord*is good: he that is broken and not 
divided, distributed to the faithful and not consumed. 

“Lord our God, the Heavenly Bread, the Life of the world, I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and am not worthy to partake thy 
spotless mysteries; but do thou, who art a compassionate God, make me 
worthy by thy grace to communicate without condemnation in thy holy 
Body and precious Blood, for the remission of sins and eternal life. 

“ Let all mortal flesh keep silence, and stand with fear and trembling, 
and ponder nothing earthly in itself; for the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords, Christ our God, cometh forward to be sacrificed and to be given for 
food to the faithful. 

“Lord and Master, thou who dost visit us with mercies and loving- 
kindnesses, and who hast freely given boldness to us thy humble and sin- 
ful and unworthy servants to stand before thy holy altar, and to offer to 
thee the fearful and unbloody sacrifice for our sins and for the ignorance of 
the people, look upon me, etc. 

“ According to the multitude of thy mercy receive us who approach to 
thy holy altar, that we may be worthy to offer to thee gifts and sacrifices 
for our own ignorances and for those of the people ; and grant us, O Lord, 
with all fear and with a good conscience to set before thee this spiritual and 
unbloody sacrifice, which receiving into thy holy and super-celestial and 
rational altar, for a savor of spiritual sweetness, send down to us in its 
stead the grace of thine all-holy Spirit. Yea, O God, look upon us, and 
have regard to this our reasonable sacrifice, and receive, as thou didst receive 
the gifts of Abel, the sacrifices of Noe, the priestly offerings of Moses and 
Aaron, the peace-offerings of Samuel, the repentance of David, the incense 
of Zacharias; as thou didst receive from the hand of thine Apostle this 
true worship, thus receive also from the hands of us sinners, in thy good- 
ness, these gifts that are laid before thee. And grant that our oblations may 
be well pleasing to thee and hallowed by the Holy Ghost, for a propitiation 
of our transgressions, and of the ignorances of the people, and for the re- 
pose of the souls that have fallen asleep. 

“ Master, have mercy upon us; since we are full of fear and dread, when 
about to stand before thy holy altar and to offer this fearful and unbloody 
sacrifice. . . . And do thou, uncovering the veils of enigmas which mysti- 
cally surround this holy rite, make them gloriously manifest to us, etc. 

“We, therefore, also sinners, ... offer to thee, O Lord, this tremen- 
dous and unbloody sacrifice ... for thy holy places, . . . especially for 
the holy Sion, the mother of all churches; and for thy holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church throughout the world; ... and for the peace and sta- 
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bility of the whole world, and of the holy churches of God, and for that 
for which each has brought his offering, or hath in his mind; and for the 
people that stand around, and for all both men and women,” 


Eusebius, in his account of the dedication of Constantine’s 
basilica, which has been quoted already in the article on “ Chris- 
tian Jerusalem” (Part v., November, 1881), says that the “ priests 
of God”’—z.e., the bishops—“ by UNBLOODY SACRIFICES AND Mys- 
TICAL IMMOLATIONS sought to propitiate God.” These bishops 
were, as he informs us, from Macedonia, Pannonia, Mysia, Per- 
sia, Bithynia, Thrace, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Pheenicia, Arabia, and Egypt. The patriarchates of Antioch 
and Alexandria, the exarchate of Pontus, and other outlying 
provinces were represented inthisassembly. Arians were mixed 
up with Catholics. Yet there was no difficulty in all either cele- 
brating or taking part in the celebration of the liturgy in the 
churches of Jerusalem. In fact, there were only four liturgies 
in use at this time in the East: those of St. James, St. John, St. 
Mark, and St. Thaddzus. The Liturgy of St. James was used 
throughout the patriarchate of Antioch and the exarchate of 
Pontus, that of St. John in the exarchate of Ephesus, that of St. 
Thaddzeus in the remoter East, and that of St. Mark in the pa- 
triarchate of Alexandria. They are all so much alike that a bi- 
shop.using any one of them would have no difficulty in celebrat- 
ing, with the assistance of some of his own clergy, anywhere ; 
and the people could assist at Mass celebrated according to any 
rite, without perplexity or confusion. The Liturgy of St. James, 
therefore, as we have it now, and as it was used in the Church 
of Jerusalem and commented on by St. Cyril in the fourth cen- 
tury, represents the doctrine and usage of the universal church. 
of that period, and consequently of the apostolic beginning of the: 
universal church in Jerusalem, the original source of this com- 
mon belief and practice. 

In its present form, with the exception of a few minor additions 
of a later date, it is, in the opinion of learned writers on liturgy,, 
the most ancient of the extant primitive liturgies mentioned: 
above, and also prior to the Latin Liturgy of St. Peter, which 
was probably derived and modified from the original Greek Lit- 
urgy of the Roman Church, which, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose, was very similar to that of Antioch and Jerusalem. The 
Cesarean Liturgy of St. Basil, derived from the Liturgy of St. 
James, and still in use on certain days throughout the four East- 
ern patriarchates and in Russia, dates from the latter part of the 
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fourth century ; the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, the one now 
in general use in both Catholic and schismatical churches of the 
Greek rite, which is a modified form of the Basilian, dates from 
the fifth century. The Roman Canon of the Mass received its 
last finishing touch from St. Gregory the Great at the begin- 
ning of the seventh. The Liturgy of St. Mark, says Mr. Neale, 
“with the exception of certain manifestly interpolated passages, 
had probably assumed its present appearance by the end of the 
second century.” The Liturgy of St. James, confessedly the 
most ancient of all, must have been brought to perfection at a 
still earlier period—one early enough to account for its accept- 
ance by the Church of Antioch and its very wide prevalence be. 
yond as well as within the limits of that patriarchate. It does 
not seem probable that during the third, or even the latter half 
of the second, century, when Alia Capitolina had sunk into the 
position of a small and miserable town, and Czsarea was the 
civil and ecclesiastical metropolis of Palestine, even Czesarea 
would have received a new liturgy from the Church of Jerusa- 
lem, much less the great Church of Antioch, that of Czsarea in 
Cappadocia, and the other great churches where the Liturgy of 
St. James was in use at the epoch of the Nicene Council. It 
seems far more probable that it was brought into its ultimate 
form during the episcopate of St. James, while Jerusalem re- 
mained a great centre of influence, and was thus the original and 
primitive liturgical model imitated by apostles and early succes- 
sors of apostles in framing and completing the other great litur- 
gies of Alexandria, Ephesus, and Rome. 

The question concerning the time when the Anaphora, or 
Canon, was reduced to writing, and copies permitted to be taken 
by bishops and priests, is quite distinct from that of its first fixed 
and settled formation. We do not suppose that in the earliest 
age a Missal was used at the altar, but rather that the officiating 
clergy learned and knew by heart everything which they recited 
-or chanted—something which cannot seem at all incredible to 
those who know the habits of Orientals. 

Neither do we depend on the probable evidence for any par- 
ticular time and manner of liturgical growth and development 
for the value of the testimony which the existing liturgies of the 
third and fourth centuries furnish to apostolic doctrine and prac- 
tice. The witness of the Church of Jerusalem, expressed in its 
liturgy and in the words of Eusebius and St. Cyril, is irrefraga- 
ble, as even the soundest Protestant scholarship and criticism 
attest abundantly. No reasonable evidence or argument has 
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even been adduced or can be found to show that St. Proclus, 
the successor of St. John Chrysostom, was not literally accurate 
in the statement which sums up the belief of all Catholic antiquity 
in the following words: 


“Our Saviour having been assumed into heaven, the apostles, before 
they were dispersed through the world, coming together with agreeing 
minds, gave themselves up to prayer during an entire day, and since they 
had found that much consolation was contained in that mystical sacrifice 
of the Lord’s Body, with great diffuseness and a long circuit of words they 
chanted Mass; for that, equally with the ordinance of teaching, they 
thought ought to be preferred to all other things, as the more excellent. 
Therefore, with the greatest alacrity and with much joy occupying their 
time, they applied themselves diligently to this divine sacrifice, continually 
mindful of these words of our Lord, saying, 72s zs my Body ; and Whosoever 
cateth my Flesh and drinketh my Blood remaineth in me and I ia him. 
Wherefore, also, with a contrite spirit, they chanted many prayers, fervently 
imploring the divine favor” (De Div. Lit.) 


This passage may serve as a comment on the inspired text of 
St. Luke, who describes what was done in the Church of Antioch, 
in imitation of the Church of Jerusalem: “ Ministering to the 
Lord and fasting” (Acts xiii. 1,2). The Greek word is Aezroup- 
yovvt@y, which never had and cannot have any meaning in 
connection with Christian practices besides that which Erasmus 
and the “ Orthodox Confession” of the Greeks give it: “sacri- 
ficantes Domino,” “sacrum officium celebrantibus—i.e., hostiam 
incruentam Deo offerentibus.”” When, therefore, St. Paul, writ- 
ing to the Hebrew Christians of Jerusalem, Palestine, and other 
places, of Melchisedech, of Christ, of the blessings of the New 
Covenant which had superseded the Old, says, “‘ We have an al- 
tar,” he means the altar of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. When he 
exhorts, “ Let us offer the Sacrifice of Praise to God continually,” 
he means the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The true sense and meaning 
of the New Testament is made known with certainty by the pure 
and clear tradition preserved in Jerusalem, where Jesus Christ 
sealed this testament with his own blood. DE SION ExIBIT LEx, 
ET VERBUM DOMINI DE JERUSALEM. 


CONCLUDED. 
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AT OKA, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


ON the shore of the Lake of the Two Mountains, overshadow- 
ed by the everlasting hills, stands the Indian village of Oka, its 
small brown houses sharply defined against a high, semicircular 
ridge of golden-yellow sand. This ridge, which rises from the 
bank of the Ottawa River and slopes gradually upward to the 
foot of the mountain, is called Calvary. The record of Oka has 
furnished a dark page of Canadian history. The strange story of 
the Oka Indians’ fantastic claim to the estates of the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice are well known to many English-speaking Catho- 
lics ; still, as recent events have awakened a fresh interest in the 
subject, it may not be out of place to give some account of these 
matters. 

Every student of Canadian history will remember that in 1663 
the Compagnie de Montréal gave the Island of Montreal to the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice by deed of donation— 


“In consideration of the great blessings it has pleased God to shower 
upon the said Island of Montreal, for the conversion of the Indians, the in- 
struction and edification of the French inhabitants thereof through the 
ministry of the late Messrs. Olier, de la Marguerie, de Vanty, and other as- 
sociates, laboring for the past twenty years,” and “ because the gentlemen 
of the Seminary of St. Sulpice have labored by their zeal to maintain this 
good work, and have exposed their persons and made heavy contributions 
for the good of the colony.” 


The members of the Compagnie de Montréal made gift to the 
said gentlemen of the Seminary of St. Sulpice at Paris of 


“All their rights of property which they have and may have in the 
said Island of Montreal, to enjoy and dispose of the same as incommu- 
table proprietors, according to their good will and pleasure.” It is further 
added : “ The domain and proprietorship of the said island shall be insepa- 
rably united to the said seminary, and shall not be separated therefrom un- 
der any circumstances whatever.” 


By letters-patent, March, 1677, Louis, King of France and Na- 
varre, granted the establishment of a community of Sulpicians in 
Montreal, “there to labor for the conversion and instruction of 
our subjects,” and also approved the donation of the gth of 
March, 1663, declaring “to be held in bond and mortmain for 
ever the said land and seigniory of Montreal, as dedicated and 
consecrated to God,” and that it be “for ever part and parcel 
of their society.” 
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In those days the Island of Montreal was not, even in their 
conception of the term, a home for the Indians, who in the spring 
and fall would come in swarms from their distant hunting- 
grounds to buy and sell at the trading-post of Ville Marie. 
Fleets of canoes then covered the St. Lawrence, painted warriors 
stalked in all directions, wigwams sprang up under the shelter- 
ing walls from which floated the standard of France, and the 
work of civilization went on apace. It was in view of these half- 
yearly migrations that the sons of the saintly Olier opened their 
first mission on the spot where now stands the Grand Seminary 
and Montreal College. Two small white towers, venerable with 
age and holy memories, are still guarding the gateway of the 
seminary garden, precious among the few remaining landmarks 
of the old régime in Canada. In these towers the venerable 
foundress of the Sisters of the Congregation of Notre Dame, and 
those brave women who shared her labors, toiled at the instruc- 
tion, spiritual and temporal, of the Indian maidens, and lent their 
valuable assistance to the pious work of their benefactors, the 
gentlemen of the seminary, in this their mission of Our Lady of 
the Snows. Some of the more intelligent and more faithful of 
their neophytes gave up their nomadic life and attached them- 
selves to the mission, so that in time quite a little village grew 
up around the religious houses. 

But, alas! even to this garden came the serpent. The rule of 
life at the mission was very different from that governing the 
trading-station, where savage ignorance was taken advantage of 
and savage love of drink cultivated. The Indians, who had been 
docile, became demoralized, a prey to drunkenness, and in a spirit 
of charity the community in 1696 removed their mission to Sault- 
au-Récollet, on the Riviere des Prairies, about six miles from the 
city, where it continued to exist under the title of Our Lady of 
Lorette. It was, however, too near the venders of firewater, and 
in 1716 the seminary requested the king to change the mission. 
This change was resolved upon, and MM. de Vaudreuil and 
Begon, the governor and the intendant, were commanded 
“To grant to the seminary three square leagues of land adjoining the 
lands granted to M. Duguy and ascending along the Lake of the Two 
Mountains, to be given on condition that they do build the church anda 
fort according to the plans which would be furnished to them by MM. 


de Vaudreuil and Begon, and that such buildings be completed within two 
years,” 


On the 26th of September, 1733, a new grant of land adjoining the 
above mentioned was made to the seminary by the king: “To 
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have and to hold, the said ecclesiastics, their successors and as- 
signs for ever, as a fief and seigniory, with the right of superior, 
mean, and inferior jurisdiction ”; and as there was no longer any 
necessity for the fort above mentioned, the king exempted them 
from building it. To the Lake of the Two Mountains, then, in 
1721 came the priests of St. Sulpice and the Sisters of the Con- 
gregation, and established a mission under the title of the An- 
nunciation of the Blessed Virgin, around which grew up in time 
the village of Oka. In summer and winter, seed-time and har- 
vest, these workers in the vineyard of the Lord toiled on, studying 
the languages, catechising, preaching, baptizing, clothing, feed- 
ing, caring for poor Indians, whom they accepted as a charge 
from Him whose servants they were. 

Then came the conquest by England. Under the capitulation 
signed by the Marquis de Vaudreuil, Governor-General of Canada, 
representing the King of France, and by General Amherst on 
behalf of the King of England, French subjects were allowed to 
retain possession of their lands or to sell them and return to 
France, carrying with them the proceeds of the sale. The article 
of the capitulation relating to the estates of the priests of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice was granted by General Amherst as fol- 
lows : 


“They shall be masters to dispose of their estates and to send the pro- 
duce thereof, as well as their persons and all that belongs to them, to 
France.” To this his British Majesty conceded, “ provided the priests of 
the Seminary of Montreal do continue to enjoy their estates, but without 
any dependency from the seminary at Paris.” 


In conformity with. this intimation of the wishes of the King of 
England a deed of donation was effected, and the Seminary of 
Montreal became absolutely independent of that of Paris. In 
the royal instructions to Governor Guy Carleton it is set forth 

“ That the societies of the Romish (szc) priests called seminaries, in Quebec 
and Montreal, should continue to possess and occupy their houses of resi- 


dence and all other lands and houses to which they were lawfully entitled 
on the 13th September, 1759.” * 

The title of ordinances granted them is worded as follows: “ 70 confirm 
their title to the fief and seigniory of the Island of Montreal, the fief and seign- 
tory of the Lake of the Two Mountains, the fief and seigniory of St. Sulpice, 
in this province.” 


The gentlemen of the seminary were in all things benefactors 
to the Indians. They allowed them to cultivate their lands for 
their own benefit, gave them seed and pecuniary assistance in 


* Mirror of Parliament, vol. xxi. p. 545. 
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many ways, permitted them to take firewood for their own use, 
but prohibited them from selling it or performing other acts of 
proprietorship, considering themselves proprietors. In all cases 
of dispute the claims of the Indians to any rights in the seign- 
iory were rejected by the authorities, their only claim being 
distinctly set forth in these words of the ordinance : “ Mission of 
the Lake of the Two Mountains for the instruction and spiritual 
care of the Algonquin and Iroquois Indians.” All who have seen 
anything of the Indian character know that the Indians hate 
work. This fact being well known, certain Orangemen and 
other evil-disposed persons of Montreal and its vicinity, aided 
and encouraged by Charles Chinquy, the disgraced curé of Lon- 
gueil, set to work to utilize it. These men introduced a Pro. 
testant pervert as missionary into Oka. “See,” said they to 
the Indians, “this land is yours; the seminary holds it in trust 
for you, and gives you in return religious instruction. Once 
you become Protestants the occupation of the priests will be 
gone, and with it their excuse to remain in Oka and lord it over 
you, who have a better right than they.” 

Among the Iroquois was the son of an old chief, one José 
Onaskenrat, who from his earliest years had given promise of 
more depth of character and firmness of purpose than usually 
fall to men of his race. The Sulpicians, discovering his talent, 
had given him at their own expense an education at the Montreal 
College. We shall see how he repaid them. 

On the 31st of July, 1868, the Algonquins of the Lake of the 
Two Mountains memorialized the government, claiming the 
rights their forefathers held, and asking “that the domain be un- 
der their own control, instead of the priests controlling them.” 
On the 8th of August of the same year the Iroquois sent a similar 
petition to Lord Monck, and among the prominent signatures 
was the name of José Onaskenrat. This latter petition charged 
the seminary : 

“1st, With having refused to make concessions to the Indians ; 2d, with 
having refused them wood for their own use and consumption (whilst they 
actually sold large quantities of it under pretence of opening a road) ; 3d, 
with having refused them wood for lumber, whilst they are selling it them- 
selves ; 4th, with having revendicated a canoe made by an Indian and sold by 
him; 5th, with having exacted tithes from the Indians; 6th, with having 
prevented the location of the property of a poor Indian widow, so as to get 
possession of it, and with having paid her one-half of the value of the 
rent.” ' 

The Secretary of State wrote to the superior of the seminary, 
who forwarded explanations as follows: 
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“ We leave to the Indians the enjoyment of our lands for their require. 
ments ; we allow them to take lumber and firewood for their own use; the 
only indemnity that we exact from them is the twenty-seventh part of 
their grain produce, which is the amount levied from the Canadians and 
other cessionaries under the appellation of dime. We give them in alms, 
in seed, etc., more than we receive from them. In a word, we act toward 
them in the spirit of charity that we feel bound to show them. We cannot 
allow encroachment on our property. We strictly prohibit the sale of 
wood by the Indians; for that reason we revendicated a canoe sold by one 
of them. We have a very limited number of pine-trees for making canoes, 
Indians can obtain permission to make canoes for their own use. We for- 
bid them to sell them. As regards thé rental of the widow’s land, the Cana- 
dian who had rented it could not come to live among the Indians without our 
permission. He offered no guarantee. We used our discretion, and, after 
having caused an evaluation of the land to be made by a farmer, we paid 
the amount of the award, and in so doing we acted in accordance with the 
oft-repeated desire of the widow.” 


This refutation was of course accepted. 

In 1868 José Ononksothoso, an Iroquois chief, accompanied 
by some of his braves, marched to the domain of the gentlemen 
of the seminary. The chief had stakes driven in different places, 
and then solemnly awarded to each Indian present the piece of 
land which he would in future have a rigkt to occupy ; further, 
in his capacity of chief, authorizing them to take immediate pos- 
session, and telling them that their lands, as well as the domain, 
did not belong to the priests but to the Indians, and that the 
chiefs had been authorized to put them in possession of property 
of which they had been too long deprived. 

From the government came repeated communications to the 
Indians, advising them to respect the rights of the seminary. 
At length the government gave them the option of removing to 
another locality where land would be granted to them, and ar- 
rangements might be made with the seminary to allow them an 
indemnity for such improvements and erections as they had 
effected in Oka. This, though considered more favorably by the 
Algonquins, was declined by the Iroquois, who continued to 
send petition after petition to Ottawa. To these protestations 
Mr. (now Sir) Hector Langevin returned answer, reiterating 
the statement that the land was given to the seminary by the 
King of France, and recognized as theirs by act of Parliament, ' 
consequently the Indians have no right of property thereon ; and 
reminding them that, by order of council, lands were set apart for 
the Iroquois of the Lake of Two Mountains and of Caughnawaga, 
situated in the township of Wexford, where, provided they be- 
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came actual settlers, each family might be located on a farm- 
lot of sufficient extent, and that for the Algonquins there were 
reserves on the river Désert and the Gatineau. The malcon- 
tents, however, declined to compromise, and the ringleaders 
started for Ottawa, which visit they supplemented by a peti- 
tion more senseless even than its predecessors. Sir John Young, 
however, paid no attention to what he called “the frivolity of 
their chimerical claims.” 

Years wore on. Ministry after ministry rose and waned. 
From high authorities came one report after another, always 
deciding in favor of the seminary. The firebrands who incited 
the Indians to rebel kept up the cry of partiality. The report of 
the Minister of Justice was declared valueless because he was a 
Catholic, and, as such, a “ slave to the priests.” 

An eminent Protestant judge of Montreal was then asked to 
decide the question, and, after going through a long and thor- 
ough investigation of the whole matter, closes his report with the 
following paragraph: 


“Under these circumstances it seems undeniable that as professing 
Protestants the Oka Indians, though residents of the mission, ave no right 
whatever to claim from the seminary the only charge appointed by the con- 
firmatory statute—namely, the instruction and spiritual charge of the Roman 
Catholic misston—and that any such allotments which the Indians may oc- 
cupy for residence or cultivation in or near the mission are not missionary 
rights, but seigniorial and proprietary, and subject to be governed by the 
terms of the location, permission being granted to them by the owners of 
the property occupied by the Indian tenants.” 


The Protestant missionaries held their ground in Oka; they 
even helped themselves to wood from the forest of the Sulpicians, 
and began to build a conventicle, which was quietly pulled down 
by the owners of the land and of the stolen timber. A large 
proportion of the Indians became Protestants. They met sol- 
emnly in a house of the village, then rose and walked out, there- 
by signifying that they had left the Catholic Church. They 
made themselves a belt to symbolize their ownership of the land, 
and worked a dog on either end to guard it; and then buried the 
belt, though, as the head of a department in Ottawa said, “they 
might continue to make belts without much coming of it.” The 
gentlemen of the seminary continued to befriend them, and start- 
ed a work-room in which Indian girls were taught to make rugs, 
knit, sew, etc. Some of their work took prizes at the Dominion 
Exhibition. Besides the work-room the school of the Congrega- 
tion Nuns afforded them a free education. The Christian Bro- 
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thers taught the young boys of the mission, and the parochial 
work went on as usual. 

On the 14th of June, 1879, at about half-past three o’clock in the 
morning, the dwellers in Oka were awakened by the sound of a 
cannon, and, rising, saw in the courtyard of the seminary a never- 
to-be-forgotten spectacle. From the stable, from the roof of the 
seminary, from the massive and time-honored church leaped 
tongues of flame that ran along the buildings, hissing and crack- 
ling as they devoured all obstacles in their path. Through the 
air flew a living ball of fire that, lodging in the hay-loft, lit up the 
prospect with a lurid glare, and showed the incendiaries as they 
moved about intent on their fiendish work. From the shadows 
silent figures came creeping to their deed of destruction, casting 
here and there brands of ruthless fire. The priest, that kindly 
man, who had lived among them and been so good, so self-deny- 
ing, so just, and yet so merciful to them, was aroused, and, com- 
ing upon the scene, was seized by one of these Indians, who 
struck at him, and, were it not for the timely arrival of a house- 
servant, would have cleft open his skull with an axe. The In- 
dians then cut the rubber hose with their axes, laying about 
right and left in their work of destruction, and dancing with 
cries of joy as the belfry of the old church fell. From the 
window of a not very distant cottage might be seen the pale 
face of the Methodist minister, as, surrounded by his family, 
he surveyed the scene. Out upon the shining river floated in 
the distance a small canoe, bearing away to the village of Hud- 
son Chief Joseph Onaskenrat, the instigator of this worthy 
scheme. And so the night wore on, and the morning sun rose 
upon a smoking heap of ruins where there had stood a noble 
church, and a house the lawful property of loyal subjects of the 
English sovereign. 

At Oka now there is no evidence of that wicked deed of ar- 
son. Along the water’s edge runs a broad wall of embankment; 
a few yards beyond it rises a massive church of gray and red stone, 
of elegant design, tastefully frescoed in subdued tints harmoniz- 
ing with the shades of the exterior. It isnot yet completed, and 
the little sacristy does week-day duty for a chapel ; on Sunday 
Mass is sung in the old school-house. Near the church stands 
the seminary, a very spacious gray stone building, having in its 
rear the old courtyard where the late Rev. Mr. Lacan was so 
nearly murdered. In front of the seminary, between it and the 
water’s edge, is a magnificent avenue of elms, ending in a sum- 
mer-house built on a point running out into the lake—the point 
on which King Louis wanted his fort built in days of old. 
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On this point for many years stood an.ancient cannon; there 
had been two supplied to the seminary, and the Indians had sto- 
len one some time before the fire. In an account of the fire a 
well-known ultra-Protestant paper of Montreal strove to palliate 
the conduct of the Indians, and cited as an item in their favor 
that the Sulpicians used firearms, giving as evidence the cannon, 
always ready, standing on the terrace in front of their house. 
Some benevolent beings started for Oka, ablaze with righteous 
indignation. They determined to investigate this affair. They 
sailed over the silvery waters of the lake. There, truly, was the 
cannon pointed at them. But Britons of the Exeter Hall type 
are not easily daunted. They would face the cannon; they 
would land at the risk of being blown to pieces. They landed. 
All being quiet, and no d/ackrobe in sight, they cautiously crept 
up to the dreaded implement of warfare. One more venturesome 
than the rest approached its mouth and looked in. He found— 
what? Aball? Ashell? A cartridge? No—a swallow’s nest, 
with four young swallows angrily chirping at the intrusion! That 
man was restored in safety to the bosom of his family. The can- 
non is no longer there, but the celebrated canoe is on the shore— 
a relic of old times at Oka. 

The Congregation convent is a small, old-fashioned house, 
quaint in its style and breathing of the past. One seems to feel 
in it the presence of those holy women, the pioneers of this use- 
ful sisterhood, and the gentle face of the Venerable Sister Bour- 
geoys looks down from walls that might have sheltered her im- 
mediate successors ; for this house was the school of the nuns so 
early as 1721. Opposite, and on the river-bank, is the convent of 
the Little Sisters of St. Joseph, a community devoted to useful 
and charitable works, and who here dispense the alms of the gen- 
tlemen of the seminary and visit the poor of the place. West 
of this is the village of the “Suisses.” There are still about 
seventy families of Protestant Indians under the direction of a 
French-Canadian Methodist minister. 

Dissension, unfortunately, tore asunder the camp of this 
person in the shape of the Baptist doctrine. Chief Louis Sana- 
thion became a Baptist minister and drew to his creed about 
thirty-five families. They were much better,behaved and more 
amenable to reason than their Wesleyan Methodist brethren, and 
last October listened to the offer made them by government, and 
left Oka to settle in Muskoka. It is probable that during the 
coming summer the Methodist’s flock will see matters in the 
same light and remove themselves from the estates, on which they 
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have not a shadow of right to remain. There are about thirty 
families who remain constant to the faith; some among them 
have the appearance of being exceedingly respectable people, 
The village has now many pretty houses, and the sound of the 
hammer and chisel is constantly heard in its streets. The land 
in the vicinity is good, and the inducements offered to farmers 
are strong. The place bids fair to grow rapidly in size and 
prosperity. 

About three miles from Oka is the monastery of the Trap. 
pists, to whom the seminary has granted a thousand acres of 
land. Their monastery stands on the mountain-side, overlooking 
one of the grandest landscapes of this eastern Canada. On the 
slope in front of the monastery the monks go on with their 
ceaseless toil, their white cassocks gleaming among the trees as 
they follow the plough over the new land. Here and there is 
the brown robe of a lay brother bending his shaven crown over 
the earth in the monotonous employment of picking up stones, 
Not far off a picturesque mill stands in a little ravine, and at the 
gurgling waters of the mill-stream a herd of cattle are drinking, 
driven by a good brother in brown, with his cassock pinned up 
above his knees. 

The special feature of Oka, however, is its Calvary. On the 
high mountain which shelters the village to the north a Sulpi- 
cian priest, M. Picquet, some hundred and ten or twenty years 
ago erected the stations of the Passion. At the foot of the moun- 
tain, where a shining rivulet flows over the yellow sand-hill, is 
planted a lofty but plain cross. Further on, going through a 
shady forest-path, you come to a small white chapel, where in bas- 
relief is depicted the scene of our Lord’s agony in Gethsemani. 
At regular intervals along the ascent are four of these chapels 
containing pictures of our Lord’s Passion. The path becomes 
steeper and more rugged, the forest more dark and drear, until 
on the very summit of the mountain you emerge to find yourself 
on a small plain in front of three white chapels wherein are 
vividly portrayed the scenes which accomplished the purchase 
of man’s redemption. To this place come many pilgrims. The 
14th of September of each year sees the advent of thousands. 
On that day the river is black with boats and canoes, the village 
is crammed to its full extent. People bivouac on the hillsides 
and by the water’s edge. Over six thousand of the faithful from 
the neighboring districts meet at Oka on that day and go in pro- 
cession to adore the God of Calvary. 

High Mass in the school-house, gravely called by the people 
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“ The Cathedral,” is, if once attended, never to be forgotten. You 
enter a low doorway, and bless yourself with holy water from a 
stoup made of porcupine-quills and birch-bark. You kneel be- 
side an old squaw whose head, in obedience to the apostolic in- 
junction, is covered with an ample shawl, her withered neck 
clasped by a chain of glittering beads, and her brown hands 
swiftly telling her crimson rosary. As Mass proceeds the 
strange, wild wail of Indian music rises through the church, now 
sinking in the deep voices of the men, now rising in the shrill 
treble of the women. As you bend your head at the sound of 
“ Saiatatokenti, Saiatatokenti, Saiatatokenti, niio Sesennio Sa- 
baoth "—‘‘ Sanctus, Sanctus,” etc.—you feel with the Psalmist, 
“How beautiful are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts.” 

More impressive still is the Mass at daybreak in the little 
sacristy, where white man and red kneel together and receive 
their one Lord, coming to them in the mystery of the Eucharist 
to fill the humble chapel with his glorious presence. The faint 
streaks of early dawn stealing in at the eastern window reveal 
the bowed head of the priest wrapped in earnest thanksgiving 
and in prayer for those entrusted to his guidance. From outside 
comes the plashing sound of the waves against the shore. Over 
Calvary the day is breaking in streaks of golden light; opposite, 
on the Vaudreuil side, the green hills are covered by a light veil 
of silvery mist rising from the water. Dew is dropping from the 
giant branches of the old elms. Here and there a canoe shoots 
over the trembling surface of the lake. Nature is bestirring her- 
self, and whispering to man, “ Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord.” 

At nine o’clock the pier is all astir. All the idlers of the vil- 
lage and some of the workers turn out to see the boat off. The 
Methodist minister is there; his latest convert is there in brown 
gloves. Here a knot of squaws discuss the cheapest market in 
which to buy beads ; there some Indian boys playfully punch each 
other’s ribs at an imminent risk of tumbling over the wharf. A 
goodly sprinkling of French-Canadians are interspersed among 
the Indians. And now there is a shout. The boat moves off, 
past the golden sand-hills, past the church, past Mount Calvary 
with its dazzling white chapels and its symbols of the Crucifixion. 
On past the monastery with its workers, away into the bend of 
the river, away from Oka with its sad past and hopeful present, 
we float on the waters of the St. Lawrence and dream of the 
early days of Ville Marie. 
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THE STORY OF A PORTIONLESS GIRL. 
From the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, by Mary H. A. Allies. 


PART II—YOUTH STEALS ON. 


CHAPTER VII. 


BOUND TO ITALY, 


IT was a lovely August morning. The sun’s rays played on 
the sea’s blue waves, and its golden beams seemed now to sink 
into the restless waters, now to rise to their surface. The fresh 
sea air blew an invigorating breeze on the coast, and gently 
swayed the orange, myrtle, and pomegranate trees which, with 
their masses of flower and blossom, gave the long terrace quite 
a southern appearance. This terrace was situated about a hun. 
dred feet above the sea’s level, on a crumbling rock of that parti- 
cular red sandstone which, combined with a very green vegeta- 
tion, gives its character to the coast of Devonshire in the neigh- 
borhood of Torquay. Dambleton Lodge, itself a mixture of cas- 
tle and cottage, in no particular style of architecture, looked 
pleasant enough opening out on to theterrace. It required no 
great effort of imagination to picture a castle as having kept 
watch over the rock and the surrounding cottages in olden 
times. Sylvia was walking up and down the smooth lawn 
which extended all along the top of the terrace. The morning 
dew was no longer lying like pearly drops on this natural car- 
pet. The sun stood high in the heavens, and a large straw hat 
sheltered Sylvia’s eyes from its rays. It was difficult to tell 
whether her altered expression was due to its shade or to some 
inward cause. Her beauty, indeed, had not suffered. The deli- 
cately carved features, the pretty color, the shining eyes and 
rich, fair hair were still the same, but a certain winning expres- 
sion which had been her great charm formerly had vanished 
and given way to a look of proud reserve, She had resigned 
herself to the loss of Wilderich, though when she heard that he 
was engaged to Isidora, and shortly afterwards that their mar- 
riage had taken place, his fickleness and superficiality struck her 
as past anything she could have imagined. A fortnight previous- 
ly Isidora had briefly written the news to her. When Sylvia 
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had read the letter she passed it on to Mrs. Dambleton, saying 
in a tone of deep scorn: ‘“ Only fancy, Charlotte, my having lov- 
ed such a man!” 

Mrs. Dambleton looked at her with the greatest surprise, for 
Sylvia had never said a syllable about any love affair. 

“ And, worse than this, Charlotte, | was under the delusion 
that he loved me.” 

“My poor, dear Sylvia!” said Mrs. Dambleton tenderly, run- 
ning her eyes over the note. 

‘Don’t pity me, and never let us allude to it again,” said 
Sylvia abruptly. “It is a bitter dose, but it shall put an end to 
my caring for people; and this will be something. Of course I 
cannot accept Isidora’s invitation to the wedding. You will let 
me stay with you till the autumn, won’t you, and then—”’ 

“Well, and then?” exclaimed Mrs. Dambleton anxiously, ob- 
serving Sylvia's hesitation. “Ofcourse you will stay with me. 
I won't let you go away at all.” 

“ But you must,” exclaimed Sylvia. “I hope to find a place 
as governess or companion here in England. What is the use of 
my talents, if they can’t help me to be independent?” 

Mrs. Dambleton gazed at this elegant and spoilt creature, who 
fancied that she could so easily rest contented in a subordinate 
position, and answered quietly: “ Later on you may think about 
it. For the present we will remain together.” 

Sylvia got up, kissed her kind friend, and betook herself to 
her room. : 

So it was really true that for the second time in her life her 
cup of happiness was dashed from her lips, yet her feelings were 
very different to what they had been on that previous occasion. 
She had given Aurel her heart's first freshness, whereas much 
vanity, self-seeking, and worldliness mingled with her love for 
Wilderich. “ Aurel loves me” had been a thought which stirred 
up the depths of her soul with gladness, and she had not troubled 
herself about what the world would say. The thought, “ Wil- 
derich loves me,” made her exult as though with the conscious- 
ness of a great triumph, and she revelled in the feeling that she 
had captivated him and inspired him with a great passion, that 
the world would envy her, and that through him and with him 
she was to shine in society. On the previous occasion she had 
been disturbed out of a sweet dream by stern reality, and now 
she seemed to awake from a state of mental inebriation to a sense 
of her nakedness and humiliation. Aurel had wounded her heart: 
Wilderich wounded. her self-love. That very day, perhaps 
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at that very hour, Wilderich was to become Isidora’s husband. 
How could people be so heartless? Could either of them look 
for happiness? What a pitch worldliness and selfishness must 
have reached in both of them! Like the Roman augurs with 
their false predictions, would they not secretly laugh to scorn the 
mere notion of sympathy or love? Sylvia walked uneasily up 
and down the terrace as she asked herself these questions. From 
time to time she leaned upon the railing and looked down into the 
deep blue sea, which, in its expansive restlessness, is so true an 
image of the human heart. Man also craves unceasingly for 
something that is boundless. But Sylvia did not lift up her 
eyes from sea to heaven; her heart did not seek out God above 
and beyond the wayward and changing circumstances of life. 
She had not, indeed, lost her faith, but she had become lukewarm 
and indifferent, and this is a step on the road to infidelity. The 
resolution to serve God in real earnest had always been in her 
mind in connection with marrying Aurel. But it had never even 
occurred to her with regard to Wilderich, not only because they 
differed in religion, but because any advantages he possessed 
were of an entirely worldly character and did not suggest the 
thought of higher things. She had, it is trué, purposed setting 
the world an example of virtuous matrimony, but she had lost 
her tender, childlike confidence in God, and what she called a 
proper feeling of self-respect—though in reality it was rather 
wounded pride—did not predispose her now to turn to God. On 
the contrary, it strengthened her in her coldness. And as, lean- 
ing on the parapet, she allowed her eye to wander over the end- 
less expanse of waters, a sense of bitter desolation fell upon her. 
“As far as my éye can see above me,” she sighed, “ and as far as 
wave upon wave rolls away to unknown shores, there is no one 
to love.” She covered her face with her hands and sobbed. 

One of the sons of the house had approached her unheard, as 
the velvety lawn deadened the sound of footsteps. When he 
saw that she was crying he stopped still and gave a somewhat 
forced cough, so as to allow her time to wipe her eyes hastily be- 
fore she turned round. 

“ My mother would like to see you ; she has had letters from 
Germany. But perhaps you don’t feel quite inclined—”’ said John 
courteously. 

“In my position one must be always ready to appear when 
one is called,” she said in a tone which betrayed a slight irrita- 
tion. 

“You shouldn’t either say or think such a thing in our house,” 
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said John Dambleton. “ You know that you are a favorite with 
us all, Sylvia.” 

“Really, am 1?’’ she asked incredulously. “ But tell me where 
your mother is.” 

“ In the library.” 

She nodded assent and went towards the house. He looked 
after her. He had meant what he said. As she walked slowly 
away he gazed at her tall, graceful figure, her long white dress 
trailing on the soft turf, and he compared her in his mind toa 
beautiful, stately white peacock or to the queen of the fairies. 
John Dambleton was nineteen years of age. 

Mrs. Dambleton looked up at Sylvia with tears in her eyes. 
“Dear Sylvia,” she said, “the German letters contain no good 
news. My poor brother’s domestic affairs are more miserable 
than ever. Valentine doesn’t deserve his kindness or consid- 
erateness.”’ 

“ What has happened ?”’ exclaimed Sylvia, frightened. 

“T can’t go into details, but it is, alas! only too true that 
ninety-nine husbands out of a hundred in his place would require 
a separation. But George is so kind—he makes allowances for 
her youth and trusts to time. He wants her to go away fora 
time, to try what a change of atmosphere and surroundings will 
do for her, and asks me to decide upon an expedition to Italy, 
which I have had vaguely in my mind for some time, and to take 
her, It is very considerate of him, but I don’t feel drawn to it. 
Valentine is one of those odd people who take fancies into their 
head. There isn’t much to be done with her. What do you 
think ?” 

“IT think you ought to consent to your brother’s kind plan, 
Charlotte. Perhaps she may still be saved.” 

“T would only consent on condition that you went with me, 
Sylvia.” 

“ Really! Oh! that would be too delightful,” exclaimed Syl- 
via in high delight; “only you mustn’t ask me my advice, be- 
cause I am far too interested a party.” 

The prospect of seeing Italy seemed to her like a mental 
course of waters, and she entirely forgot all about the gover- 
ness’ place. 

Mrs. Dambleton discussed the plan with her husband, and 
proposed to him either to leave his business in his eldest son’s 
hands or to let Vivian go with her. He decided upon the latter 
course, only he did not relish the notion of their having Valen- 
tine. Before they had made up their minds another letter came 
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from Germany. It was penned by Baroness Griinerode herself, 
and contained lamentations about her single-handedness at home. 
She ended by saying: “ As Isidora has gone with her husband 
to Biarritz, and I have lost my incomparable Victoire, Sylvia’s 
return is absolutely necessary.” 

Mrs. Dambleton answered most politely, although she was se- 
cretly disgusted : “ I am very sorry that you are so lonely, and am 
going to propose the best plan I can to remedy it. You know 
that George and Valentine are going to separate for a time. Send 
for your daughter. Her mother sets her such an excellent ex- 
ample of domesticity that it must do her good to be with you. 
As to Sylvia, she has had so very quiet and dull a summer that | 
have determined to give both her and myself a treat, and mean to 
take her to Italy. It was George’s wish that Valentine should ac- 
company me, but I think her staying with you is much more to 
the point than my sending Sylvia back to you and travelling 
alone with Valentine ; I cannot, indeed, consent to the latter plan 
under any consideration. A temporary parting with his wife is, 
unfortunately, the only resource open to my brother to bring her 
to her senses. What mother would not lend her daughter a help- 
ing hand under these circumstances?” 

The baroness was dismayed at this proposal. To her mind 
things would have been so comfortably arranged by letting Val- 
entine go to Italy with Mrs. Dambleton and having Sylvia back. 
And now it was to be just the contrary. Valentine added con- 
siderably to her cares, and she was sighing for rest. 

“ Life is becoming too much for me, love,” she said to her by 
no means delighted lord and master. “ It isn’t every woman who 
can direct so large a household as ours and discharge all her 
social duties as well. Yet I doit. But when it comes to seeing 
after a hundred small things—answering letters, writing notes, 
adding up accounts, and examining cases of distress—I own it 
is too much for me. Sylvia thoroughly understands all these 
things, whilst Valentine lies on the sofa, full of fancies, and does 
not stir her little finger to be of use to me. I won’t have her 
come,” she added, nearly crying. 

“And I am sure J won't,” exclaimed the baron furiously. 
“Does one marry one’s daughter with great toil and labor for 
her to fall back upon her parents, because, forsooth, her hus- 
band can’t bring her to listento duty and reason? She isa Gold- 
isch now, and she ought to keep to the Goldisches. It is really 
very odd that Mrs. Dambleton doesn’t see it—won't see it, ra- 
ther.” 
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“ But what shall I say to her, love? O dear! that makes an- 
other letter for me to write.” 

“ Don’t blubber ; I will write it,” said the baron harshly. He 
suited his actions to his words and wrote a short letter to Mrs. 
Dambleton, saying he was much too kind a father to deprive 
Valentine and Sylvia of the pleasure of seeing Italy in society 
so agreeable, and that his wife perfectly agreed with him. 

‘What have you said, love?” asked the baroness as he sealed 
the letter. 

“What should I say, if not to advise her to go to the land of 
pepper and lemons with Valentine and Sylvia?” 

“ With Sylvia?” exclaimed the baroness, in a fright again. 

“Well, of course,my dear. Don’t make me hot over it. You 
can see by Mrs. Dambleton’s letter that she has not the smallest 
desire of undertaking Valentine, and will only do it for her bro- 
ther’s sake. So far so good, you say. If she eats her bit of sour 
apple, so must you, and you must give up Sylvia for the winter 
for your daughter’s sake. Besides, you are justly punished for 
bringing up Valentine in such a way that she can’t agree with 
her husband.” 

“ How unjust you are, love! I didn’t bring her up so at all. 
She got so of herself.” 

“That’s just what I say, my dear. Running to waste is 
caused by want of discipline. Goldisch is good and sensible 
enough. If his wife can’t get on with him either her head or 
her heart is to blame, and, supposing it were to come to the 
worst—a separation—I should take my son-in-law’s part.” 

“ God preserve us from that! But you surely couldn’t leave 
your daughter in the lurch. You see what a sacrifice I am mak- 
ing for her in letting Sylvia stay where she is. But whilst you 
are on the subject of discipline, love, make Edgar mind his ways 
a little. We have had five tutors in three years, and the fifth 
told me yesterday we had better look out for the sixth, as he 
means to go, for Edgar is determined to learn nothing.” 

“In that case it seems to me we needn’t look out. Whata 
boy that Edgar is!” 

“ He wants to be a lieutenant.” 

“That’s what every nincompoop wants to be in our warlike 
days. I detest the military.” 

“ He doesn’t want to be a soldier, but a lieutenant.” 

“My dear, either you or Edgar are ironical if you fancy a 
lieutenant is not a soldier. It is not worth our while paying any 
attention to a simple fellow’s wish for an idle life.” 
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“T think so, too, love. Only make it quite clear to him.” 

“Nonsense! Why should I waste my time and spoil my tem. 
per on him? You know my way,my dear. Until my daughters 
come out and my sons are ready for business I am not wont to 
trouble myself much about their doings or misdoings. That is 
the mother’s privilege, and I leave it entirely to you.” 

At the end of September Mrs. Dambleton went up the Rhine 
with Sylvia and her eldest son, Vivian. They met Valentine at 
Mainz and went on together to the south. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AMONGST OLD FRIENDS, 


“ SHE is coming, mother! Sylvia is really coming to Mech- 
tild’s wedding—that will be in a few days now. She writes from 
Venice,” said Clarissa von Lehrbach, joyfully handing her mo. 
ther a letter in which Sylvia said she was going to be allowed 
to pay her old friends a visit, and that she was very happy about 
it. ‘So you see, dear mother, that Sylvia has not altered from 
what she was. Oh! how pleased I am that she is coming.” 

“You dear child!” said Frau von Lehrbach tenderly. Cla- 
rissa was her eldest daughter, a very pretty girl, full of love and 
devotedness, who united great clearness of mind and strength of 
purpose to her deep tenderness. The second daughter, Martha, 
had gone at seventeen to be a Franciscan nun. Mechtilda, the 
youngest, was now going to marry a young man who held a sub- 
ordinate place in the business in which her father was Rath. The 
two sons had likewise come home for this family event, the 
youngest from Lyons, where he had just begun his studies, and 
the eldest, Clarissa’s twin brother, from the Gerichtshof, where he 
was working up for his examinations. One and all, they hada 
lively recollection of Sylvia, who had lived amongst them up till 
her father’s death, and they were looking forward to her visit 
with great delight. 

A few days later a carriage stopped at the door of the house 
whose first story was occupied by the Lehrbachs. 

“Ts that Sylvia, Theobald?’ asked Clarissa, without looking 
up from her work; for, as usual, many things appertaining to 
Mechtild’s trousseau had to be finished in the last few days. 

“No, it is a young, long-legged fellow in a chocolate-colored 
suit. Now he is helping two ladies down. He is making the 
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driver and another man carry two boxes, two bandboxes, and 
two travelling-bags. He is shaking one lady’s hand, and now he 
has got into the carriage and is driving off.” This gentleman was 
Vivian Dambleton, who had escorted Sylvia to her friends’ house. 

Then there was a ring at the door. Clarissa sprang up and 
called out: “‘ But it must be Sylvia.” 

“Sylvia with a shadow?” asked Theobald, puzzled. 

The friends hugged each other, and Frau von Lehrbach had a 
loving greeting for Sylvia. Theobald went to see if the box had 
been brought up-stairs. He soon came back bewildered, and said 
to Sylvia: “ The lady who came with you is sitting in the ante- 
room and crying.” 

“Oh! that’s my silly maid,” exclaimed Sylvia, laughing, and 
she went with Clarissa into the ante-room. 

“OQ miss! what zs to become of me and the boxes?” asked 
Bertha in a grumbling tone. 

The Lehrbachs’ quarters were not the least in keeping with a 
lady’s maid of Bertha’s pretensions, and the attic which she 
shared with the boxes was fat from being either to her taste or 
in accordance with her habits. When she was alone there she 
sobbed violently for a few minutes, then she went to the boxes 
and began to unpack. The operation dried her tears. 

“You know this room of old, Sylvia. You and I are going 
to share the same just as we used to do,” said Clarissa. 

“How nice!” exclaimed Sylvia. “ What delightful talks we 
shall be able to have!” 

Clarissa was delighted with her friend, and when, after taking 
off her travelling costume and dressing for dinner, Sylvia ap- 
peared in the large room where they were all sitting together, 
she looked to them like a little queen. Herr and Frau von Lehr- 
bach alone made no comment, and addressed Sylvia, according to 
their wont, with “du,” called her “ dear child,” and seemed not 
to notice what a fine young lady she had become. 

“You come from Rome,” said Frau von Lehrbach at dinner 
to Sylvia. “Tell us something about the Holy Father; that is 
always the pleasantest topic of conversation.” 

“T believe he is quite well,” replied Sylvia. ‘“ We were only 
in Rome for about three weeks, and one is quite overpowered 
with all the sights there are to be seen.” 

“Is there anything in Rome better worth seeing than the 
Holy Father?” asked the eldest son, Vincent von Lehrbach. 

“You must not forget that I was with Anglicans, who detest 
papistry.” 
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“ Anglicans have certainly put together a thing which they 
call papistry and would like to pass off for the church, but Ca- 
tholics can’t accept it,” replied Vincent gravely. 

“Is your cousin Valentine an Anglican, then?’’ asked Clarissa 
anxiously, fearing that Vincent might have vexed Sylvia. 

“No, she is a Catholic,” replied Sylvia, laughing. “ Vivian 
Dambleton is the only real Anglican of the party. His mother 
was originally a Lutheran or a Calvinist, I’m not sure which. It 
is so difficult to distinguish between so many religions! But 
Mrs. Dambleton thought it better to be what her husband was, 
so they all belong to the Established Church.” 

“ Who founded the ‘ Established Church’?” asked Mechtilda 
innocently. 

“The English Parliament, backed- by the penal and bloody 
laws of Henry VIII. and of his like-minded daughter, Elizabeth,” 
rejoined Vincent. 

“English people take a different view of the subject,” said 
Sylvia, somewhat shortly. 

“Even English Catholics?” he’asked. 

“I have hardly come in contact with any,” she replied with a 
touch of impatience. 

There was a little pause, for the topic which of all others 
most’ went home to their hearts produced no echo in Sylvia. 
Her insensibility on this score had not been anticipated, and it 
was necessary to find some other subject. This is always difh- 
cult and painful, as betraying a secret want of sympathy. Sylvia 
seemed to heed it the least. She began to talk about Italy, and 
on this neuter ground the conversation once more flowed free- 
ly and easily. They had to content themselves with common- 
places. Religion, with its thousand interests springing from the 
ever-flowering tree of faith, is the strongest bond of hearts. It 
generates understanding and sympathy between souls, and that 
unity of feeling which, in spite of the greatest variety of opinions 
and views, rests upon supernatural grounds mutually accepted. 
A great friendship without this centre of attraction is not con- 
ceivable. Conversation is restricted to outward things and mere- 
ly superficial topics. 

Clarissa felt it far more than Sylvia, for Clarissa was the most 
thoughtful of the two, and she fully realized what it was that 
Sylvia had not got; whereas Sylvia fancied the slight constraint 
was due to their respective circumstances, which made their 
views of life necessarily different. She was secretly astonished 
to find how much puzzled she was to know what to talk about 
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with Clarissa as soon as she had exhausted the topics of Martha’s 
vocation, Mechtilda’s wedding, Vincent’s profession, and Theo- 
bald’s studies, and asked a few questions about old acquaintances. 
Sylvia had very little to say about herself. She would not for 
all the world have told Clarissa about her two youthful dreams 
of love and happiness, and the painful and humiliating awaken- 
ing she had had. She feared a gentle reproof, and it was this 
which had prevented her from telling Clarissa of her hopes and 
their disappointment. She had consequently written as seldom 
as possible, and now she found they had nothing in common to 
talk about. For all that the simple and cheery family life spoke 
powerfully to Sylvia’s heart. It was a most striking contrast to 
all that she had experienced during the last six years. 

Her uncle demanded her services as an entertaining machine ; 
her aunt as companion, secretary, and something of everything ; 
Valentine as confidante, Countess Xaveria as her drawing-room’s 
ornament, Mrs. Dambleton as an angel of consolation. People 
were fond of her inasmuch as she fulfilled these various obliga- 
tions. But now she experienced for the first time what it was to 
be liked for her own sake. She was treated as a child of the 
house—as a somewhat spoilt child, indeed, but it was just that 
which soothed her. 

“TI have quite got out of the habit of getting up early,” 
Sylvia said on the first morning, as she came down to breakfast 
after the whole family had already been to Mass. 

“ That is easy to understand,” said Frau von Lehrbach kindly ; 
“the world turns the night into day, so of course part of the day 
must be turned into night.” 

“Ts there a great deal of pleasure in large bails and parties?” 
asked Mechtilda. 

“Sometimes,” answered Sylvia—‘ that is, when one meets 
pleasant people or there are good dancers and nice music. A 
pretty dress is also part of the business, and—a good temper no 
less. It is pleasant under these circumstances. But very often 
it is exceedingly tiresome and one goes through it like a ma- 
chine.” 

“What a waste of time and what a useless expenditure of 
strength !”’ said Herr von Lehrbach. 

“I believe that I shall be heartily tired of society in a few 
years’ time,” said Sylvia. 

“That is very questionable, dear child,’ answered Frau von 
Lehrbach. “ When ten or twelve years of youth have been 
Spent in this way, society sometimes becomes 4 necessity, some- 
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times a habit which the force of circumstances alone can over- 
throw.” 

“Growing old with these tastes must be dreadful,” exclaimed 
Clarissa. “ Just fancy going about from party to party, wearied 
out in body and mind! It would be something like purgatory, I 
should think. Give me our comfortable room and the dear 
round table covered with books and work.” 

She was right. One felt so at home in the large room full of 
daylight, too simple and domestic though it was to be called a 
drawing-room. The mother and daughters sat round the table, 
always at work upon something useful or ornamental, and one of 
those present would read aloud. Vincent or Theobald generally 
undertook the reading, or Sylvia, who liked it better than working. 
Sometimes household occupations interrupted the book, or they 
put it down to discuss it, or laid it by as Sylvia and the young 
men seemed more inclined to use their tongues. In the evening 
they walked out and had music; Clarissa played the piano very 
well, and Mechtilda’s intended had a good tenor voice, besides 
which there was Sylvia with her great talent. The days slip- 
ped away, full of that quiet and easy enjoyment which requires 
no effort. Sylvia said one day: “ What a difference! Life is so 
pleasant here that you don’t remark it, you only feel it ; whereas 
in society you must wear yourself out to be able to say, ‘ That 
was a pleasant time.’”” And she described the social goings-on 
in town, at Griinerode and Weldensperg, in England and Na- 
ples.. 

““A cheer for family life!” said Vincent, and they all ap- 
, plauded. 

The wedding-day came. On the eve Mechtilda said affec- 
tionately to Sylvia: “ To-morrow I want you to beas if you were 
my sister, and to go with us ail to Communion in the early 
morning. You will, won’t you?” 

“1?” replied Sylvia, greatly startled. 

“ And why not?” asked Mechtilda, still more astonished. 

“ Why, because—because it isn’t my habit.” 

“Even supposing you do not follow my mother’s and Mech- 
tilda’s good rule of going to Communion every Sunday, and only 
go several times a year, still I think you might make an excep- 
tion to-morrow. We should all be so happy about it. Mightn’t 
you, Sylvia?” 

“T am not prepared, dear Mechtilda.” 

“ But we are going to prepare all together this evening, Syl- 
via, and you will hardly want more time than I; for I am going 
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to make a general confession of my whole life,so that I may en- 
ter my new state with a clean conscience.” 

“That is very good of you,” said Sylvia, looking with some 
emotion into Mechtilda’s innocent and beaming eyes; “ but as for 
me, I cannot make up my mind without thinking about it.” 

She went back over the last three years—for she had broken 
the church’s commandment about the Easter Communion three 
times. “But how could I help it?” she asked herself. “I was 
travelling with Valentine the first time, and the next year I went 
to England with my uncle, and now this time I was in Rome. So 
I have always been away from home. It is impossible always to 
go to a strange priest, so there is every excuse for me. For the 
matter of that, I have done nothing wrong. I have deen wronged ; 
but as I may not accuse others, I really don’t see why I should 
say mea culpa.” 

Naturally enough this kind of examination of conscience did 
not help her on much, and, in short, she did not comply with 
Mechtilda’s desire. She did not go to the sacraments. Nobody 
made any remark about it, but they were all grieved, for they 
drew a painful conclusion from it as to the state of Sylvia’s spirit- 
ual life. 

“What will the world end by making of her?” said Clarissa 
ina dispirited way to Vincent. He was her twin brother, and 
she was accustomed to speak out her mind to him. 

“When people with these wonderful charms and selfish 
natural disposition once let go the anchor of faith a shipwreck 
is inevitable,” he said. 

“QO Vincent! we must try to keep her from that. How glad 
I am that you have got your examinations to pass in the capital, 
and that you will go there next winter! She will at least have 
somebody near her to take a spiritual interest in her.” 

“Do you fancy she will like it, Clari?”” asked Vincent, laugh- 
ing. “When people don’t want to think about it themselves they 
are not often grateful to others for suggesting it.” 

“Whether she likes it or not, it consoles me to think you will 
be near her ; for these Griinerodes strike me as something heath- 
enish with their relish for the world and the dead level of a life 
of boundless luxury, and of boundlessly-loved luxury too.” 

“And how character loses in an atmosphere so constituted, 
especially a woman's character!” exclaimed Vincent. 

“And a man’s, too! He gets sleepy or commonplace,” said 
Clarissa. 


“Yes, but not in the same way as a woman does. A man has 
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the resource of outward activity and pressing business against 
indolence and sleepiness. Even if his activity has no very lofty 
aim, and is not the fruit of a high purpose, he still lives in a cer. 
tain atmosphere of work and practical activity, which, to be sure, 
constitute his life. But it is another thing, Clari, for a woman 
with her delicate feelings. It will be her ruination to be decked 
out in laces, and jewels, and fashionable dresses, and set in a 
drawing-room to be bewildered by its homage and indoctrinated 
in its tone, and to be driven by her wealth to make society her 
chief occupation because the care of her children and household 
are taken off her hands. She must come to grief, because her 
need for domestic avocations isnot met. She starves upon riches. 
Everybody knows and sympathizes with the numberless women 
whose souls and bodies fall a victim to want and poverty, but 
hardly any one thinks of those not less numerous to whom riches 
are fatal. Poor women are obliged to toil unceasingly for their 
crust of bread, and they sink under their heavy burdens. Ne. 
cessary work is what the rich ones want, and in its absence they 
lose their physical powers.” 

“What a sad picture,” sighed Clarissa, “ especially when I 
think of Sylvia in connection with it!” 

“And it is not in the slightest degree exaggerated,” replied 
Vincent. “It must strike any one who thinks at all about the 
state of society. Never before were such extremes of wealth and 
poverty, except in the last days of pagan Rome. Extremes are 
always dangerous, because it is only a very small minority who 
are proof against them. Faith alone gives us strength to resist 
them ; and do you think that faith is very lively in those particu- 
lar circles in which Sylvia moves ?” 

“It is just the contrary conviction which makes me so glad 
that you are going to be near her, Vincent.” 

‘“‘T haven’t the smallest desire to mix myself up with these 
Griinerodes, Clari. I am not in the least suited tothem. You 
know how crippled my means are, and with small means it is 
difficult to live in society. This would be quite enough in itself 
to keep me away from them; but, besides this, our way of looking 
at things and at life is radically different.” 

“This may be all true, Vincent ; but still with your earnest- 
ness, which is free from melancholy, and with your firmness, 
which is gentle, you may gain a good influence with Sylvia, for 
she still responds when her feelings are appealed to. So you 
really must make a point of visiting the Griinerodes.” 

In the meantime Sylvia received a truly doleful letter from 
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her aunt, who entreated her not to delay her departure. She— 
her aunt—found her duties too heavy, and thought that young 
shoulders should bear the yoke ; in short, Sylvia was sadly want- 
ed at home. The baroness did not trust the post with this letter, 
but sent it by one of her servants, who had orders to bring Syl- 
via back. Bertha was nearly beside herself with delight when 
Charles suddenly made his appearance in her attic. “You have 
come to fetch us, Charles, haven’t you? Well, that zs a good job,” 
she exclaimed with fervor. ‘“ We have been travelling for one 
year, six months, and two days, and no place is worth home. I 
like our park at Griinerode better than England, Italy, and the 
Tyrol put together. But it is dreadful here, Charles. Just look 
at this garret. All Miss Mechtilda’s trousseau has been made at 
home, and when anything more than an ordinary pudding is 
wanted Miss Clarissa does the sweet things herself. There is no 
such thing in the whole town as a lady’s maid of my importance. 
I am the only one of my kind. Isn't it too strange? And what 
a quiet wedding Miss Mechtilda’s was! There was no talk of a 
honeymoon. They stayed at home just like common people. 
Really, Charles, it is a dreadful place, and I can’t understand 
what Miss Sylvia sees in it to call so delightful.” 

Sylvia did think it delightful, because, as Clarissa expressed it, 
it appealed to her feelings. She had been so wounded under her 
course of riches and grandeur that she was quite satiated with 
them for the time, and prepared to find a family life such as the 
Lehrbachs’ quite an ideal picture. Mrs. Dambleton was exceed- 
ingly kind, but she had not Frau von Lehrbach’s motherly way ; 
and Vivian, Edward, and John Dambleton, together with their 
father, did not inspire her either with the same confidence as 
Herr von Lehrbach or with the friendliness which she felt to- 
wards his children. She no longer had any sympathy with Va- 
lentine, who was buried in a mountain of selfishness and neglect- 
ed all her duties to pursue a phantom which her sickly imagina- 
tion conjured up. Sylvia grew more disposed to grumble at the 
selfishness of others in proportion as she became more and more 
wrapped up in herself. 

“The pleasant days at Aranjuez have come to an end,” said 
Sylvia, as she appeared in the large family sitting-room with her 
aunt’s letter. 

“If only your majesty could leave us in a more cheerful frame 
of mind,” said Theobald, following her train of thought. 


“It’s all very well for you to joke. You are going to stay,” 
she said. 
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“ But you will come back again,” exclaimed Clarissa. 

“T am sure I hope that you will—not in six years’ time, but 
next spring,” said Frau von Lehrbach. “This is your native 
place, where your father and mother lived, and died, and are 
buried. You were born here, and all your youthful associations 
and youthful friends are here. Such a place is by no means to 
be neglected.” 

“Oh! if I were only more independent how gladly I would 
promise to come here every year to refresh myself with my dear 
home,” exclaimed Sylvia ; “ but I am bound head and foot, and it 
requires something out of the way for me to be able to leave my 
aunt, who seems not to be able to do without me.” 

“ That is a very happy thing for you,” said Clarissa, 

“Indeed it isn’t,” exclaimed Sylvia bitterly ; “it makes me 
into a slave, and doesn’t fill my heart.” 

“It is always a consolation to do one’s duty,” said Frau von 
Lehrbach peacefully, “and your being so much sought after 
proves that you have done it.” 

“If only happiness and duty were compatible!” sighed Sylvia. 

“Duty is nevertheless the only way to true happiness,” said 
Frau von Lehrbach, laughing. 


“T can’t at all imagine any other kind of happiness,” added 
Clarissa. 

“ That depends upon the kind of duties one has,” replied Syl- 
via in a tone of determination. “If mine are opposed to my 
wishes and to my nature they make me unhappy.” 

“In that case they are sent to you as a cross, and grace helps 
you to carry it,” said Frau von Lehrbach gently. 

“ That’s how it ought to be,” exclaimed Sylvia sorrowfully. 
“But oh! the atmosphere which I breathe when I am with my 
aunt is fatal to the doctrines of Christianity.” 

“You should make a point of altering this, Sylvia,” said Frau 
von Lehrbach in the same gentle tone. “ You should find out a 
way of practising your religion unmolested for the very reason 
that you are so necessary to them.” 

“But it is almost impossible with people who understand 
spiritual needs as little as the antipodes. They have become 
so dead to these things that they don’t the least know what 
one is talking about or catch one’s drift. This makes me 
silent.” 

“Perhaps it would be a good opportunity now to claim a cer- 
tain independence, for you certainly must have had it at Mrs. 
Dambleton’s,” said Frau von Lehrbach. “ With a little know- 
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ingness and firmness a year’s absence may be made to work 
many changes.” 

Sylvia let the conversation drop, as she was obliged to own to 
herself that she had shown nothing but the greatest indifference 
for religion during her stay with Mrs. Dambleton. If she had 
somewhat shaken off her lethargy at the Lehrbachs’ it was rather 
that their warm faith and loving hearts awoke'a certain feeling 
of comfort in her than that she meant to return to the practice 
of her religion. It was a sort of higher pleasure which she wel- 
comed. She liked the flowers, but she had no mind to culti- 
vate the soil from which they sprang. She worshipped an idol 
which was dearer to her than anything on earth, and which grew 
more to her in proportion as she let the world come between her 
poor bruised heart and God. This idol was called Sylvia. 





PART III—THE FALL OK THE BLOSSOMS. 


CHAPTER I. 


A WARNING VOICE, 


A YOUNG lady in a most elegant morning-dress was sitting in 
a pretty boudoir. She was absorbed in a book. There was a 
knock at the door, and upon her somewhat impatiently. uttered 
“Come in” there followed a servant, who handed a note from 
Countess Weldensperg, and added that a messenger was waiting 
for an answer. 

“Let him wait,” was the short reply, and, casting her eyes 
over the note, she took up her book again. 

There was another knock, and the housekeeper appeared with 
a thick quarto book and said: “Her ladyship begs that you 
will look carefully through the accounts. I don’t think there is 
any mistake, but—”’ 

“Very well. Put the book-on my writing-table.” 

Another knock. A servant came in to say that young Baron 
Harry would be very glad to see some one, as he was ill in bed 
and very weary. Before he had gone the lady’s maid brought a 
message to the effect that her ladyship begged Miss Sylvia to 
come, as three notes were waiting to be written. 

“All right; Iam coming,” was the answer with which both 
man and maid servant had to be satisfied. The young lady did 
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not even contemplate rousing herself from her arm-chair and put- 
ting down her fascinating book. Half an hour later the lady’s 
maid returned with a pressing message from the baroness, and 
she added that there was a fourth note to be written. 

“ And my own into the bargain, which makes five,” exclaimed 
Sylvia, springing up impatiently. ‘“ Dear me! I’m sure I can say 
with the Barbiere di Sevilla, ‘ Figaro here, there, and everywhere.’ 
What a life itis! Whataslavery! Nota minute to myself! I 
must be ready for every one, like a maid-servant, and what have 
I to show for it? A prison with gilt bars and bolts!” 

She went to her aunt. 

“Where have you been hiding yourself, love?” exclaimed the 
latter in a grumbling tone. ‘‘ The ante-room is full of servants 
waiting for answers.” 

“Let them wait, dear aunt; that’s what they were meant 
for,” said Sylvia indifferently. 

“T have no objection, love, but you know that your uncle 
doesn’t like to wait luncheon, so we must make haste to be ready 
at half-past eleven.” 

Sylvia sat down at her ‘aunt’s writing-table, ran her eyes 
hastily over the numerous notes which were there awaiting her, 
and wrote the answers at her aunt’s suggestions. It was scarcely 
half-past eleven when she had finished. 

“What would you do without me, Aunt Teresa?” she asked 
playfully. 

“God only knows! I am sure I don’t,” said the baroness. 
“ But I have got you, you see.” 

“ Xaveria has asked me to ride with her, but I am not going, 
because Herr von Lehrbach has time to pay me a visit to-day, 
and I prefer my nice talk with him to Xaveria’s stupid chatter.” 

“You must do as you like, love.” 

“Tam very grateful to you, dear aunt, for letting me have 
Herr von Lehrbach in the little drawing-room, for he is so over- 
powered with work that he can scarcely ever get an hour to him- 
self.” 

“What is there against it, love? You are six-and-twenty and 
you have experience and tact, so that I could not treat you like a 
small person of eighteen. When one has lived a quarter of a 
century one expects a little liberty. And then Herr von Lehr- 
bach is an exceedingly steady young man, and he is younger than 


” 


you. 


“No, he isn’t, Aunt Teresa. He, his twin sister, and I were 
all born on the same day, May 1, 1840.” 
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“ This is how it is, love: a man of twenty-six looks younger 
than a girl of twenty-six. He has hardly reached his full de- 
velopment, whereas she has seen her best years of youth.” 

This was just what Sylvia bemoaned in secret: the best years 
of her youth were past and gone. Society had known her for 
the last eight years, and no longer found her the bewitching Syl- 
via of early days. She had lost the charm of novelty, which 
conduces so much to drawing-room triumphs and not unfre- 
quently calls them forth. She was still remarkably pretty, but 
people were so accustomed to her good looks that they ceased 
to think them anything out of the way. Younger girls who were 
not at all pretty, but who were in the first freshness of. youth, 
outshone her, made more sensation, and married; whilst, on the 
other hand, Xaveria still retained her place as the acknowledged 
queen of elegance, although she was on the verge of her thirtieth 
year. But Xaveria was also rich Countess Weldensperg, who 
was at the head of a brilliant establishment and gave the best 
entertainments and dinners. These solid advantages secured her 
reign in society until her dotage. Sylvia saw how it was very 
well, and took it in by degrees; she could not command any of 
these things. Jealousy, discontent, contempt of others, an over-- 
weening opinion of herself, bitterness, and pride stirred up that 
poor heart of hers, which had experienced nothing but deceptiore 
after deception. Her unhappiness weighed her down, yet she 
saw no way out of it. She had long ago given up the scheme 
of trying to find a place as governess or teacher of music in 
England which she had mentioned to Mrs. Dambleton. It hadi 
been due to a passing feeling of wounded pride and indignation 
at Tieffenstein’s conduct. At the time she had fancied that she 
would never be able to mect him again or treat him as a relation ; 
but she had cooled down under the influence of the Italian expe- 
dition, with its constant change of scenes and impressions, and 
when on her return she saw him and his wife she took it very 
calmly, for she was already avenged. Wilderich and Isidora led 
a most wretched life between them. He had sold himself to a 
wife he did not love, and Isidora, who had acted a farce about 
her passion for him, had literally fallen a victim to it, and now 
suffered terribly at his indifference. Isidora’s propensity to be 
saving was as well known to the baron as Wilderich’s taste for 
spending. As the charge of their household devolved’ chiefly on 
him, this is what he did: he paid Wilderich’s debts and made 
Isidora treasurer, committing to her care,and not to Wilderich’s, 


the allowance to which he had pledged himself.. The. baron. 
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viewed this arrangement as a check upon his son-in-law, and Isi- 
dora as a means of tying her husband to her apron-string; but 
Wilderich considered it an insult on the part of his father-in-law 
and a very low proceeding on that: of his wife. He despised 
her and she worshipped him—that is, she worshipped his inte- 
resting looks and bearing, and his way of talking. Wilderich 
would not have minded Isidora’s adoration, if she had only been 
something a‘little out of the common. But as this was far from 
being the case, and as she had neither physical nor mental ad- 
vantages of any kind, he felt ina very humbled and dissatisfied 
frame of mind, and required perpetual remonstrances from his 
sister to keep him up to ordinary civility towards his wife. 

“T can’t bear it any longer. I must either go away or send a 
bullet through my head,” he said one day, coming into Xaveria's 
boudoir and throwing himself into an arm-chair. 

“Nonsense, Wilderich!” she answered calmly. 

“Oh! of course such things as petty jealousy, complaints, 
and upbraidings are nonsense in the eyes of sensible married peo- 
ple. But it is torture and by no means nonsense to bear with 
them. Iam the most miserable man on the face of the earth, and 
it is your fault.” 

“Good gracious, Wilderich! don’t talk wildly. Before you 
married Isidora you were in an impossible position, and how 
could you expect to meet with parents—that is, rich parents—who 
would give you their daughter, pay your debts, and keep you 
and yours? I knew no such people, neither did you. Thena 
happy chance inspired Isidora with a passion for you.” 

“Oh! do be quiet. Isidora’s passion has been my greatest hu- 
miliation.” 

“But it is a fact, and that pleasant footing in society which 
spendthrifts are sure to lose in time is due to it.” 

“ The Griinerodes were too delighted to thrust their unlova- 
ble daughter into our society.” 

“ Yes, they were, and it was part of your good fortune.” 

“ My good fortune which makes me weary of life! Oh! the 
thought of spending the rest of my days with that woman. And 
I am just thirty-four.” 

“ Did you fancy, then, that you would have no trials as a mar- 
ried man?” 

“It’s amusing to hear you talking about trials.” 

“You are very unfair. It is very hard to live under a per- 
petual yoke, and this is what a wife has to do, to all appearances 
at least, even if she wishes to make her will felt in reality. A 
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husband is always inclined to lord it over her, and to make short 
work of anything that does not suit his convenience. It is a 
wholesome lesson for you to see that you can’t do this and to 
make the best of your lot.” ; 

“It’s easy work for one of your dispassionate nature. But | 
have a warm heart.” 

“T know that well enough, Wilderich. But now do leave 
your feelings alone. Be your heart what it may, it isa disturbing 
element in life, whereas practical common sense is the very re- 
verse. My scheming and your consent to it put you where you 
are. Now be so good as to remain there contentedly. Have 
you made any plan for the summer yet?” 

“Yes. Iam thinking of going to hunt lions in Africa and to 
catch whales at the North Pole,” burst out Wilderich, and there- 
upon he left Xaveria. 

She let him go and said quietly to herself: “‘ He will grow 
accustomed to it, as 1 have had to do. But people must still 
their cravings after love by plunging feverishly into the world’s 
enjoyments, without, of course, going too far.” 

This was the fair Countess Xaveria’s way of looking at life. 

She and Sylvia were still friends, but their former intimacy 
had ceased. Xaveria found that Sylvia was no longer her draw- 
ing-room's most attractive ornament, and Sylvia was convinced 
that Xaveria had plotted against her marrying Tieffenstein. It 
wounded her and set her against Xaveria. Her friends had been 
as false to her as her lovers. No one, indeed, had ever really cared 
about her, and it had been her portion to be speedily forgotten. 
Others had deceived her, or she had deceived herself. Was 
there, then, no such thing as true and lasting feelings? Wasa 
state of successive deceptions the only thing to be looked for on 
earth? When she was by herself she had moments of utter mis- 
ery which supernatural strength alone could have helped her to 
bear; but she had it not. In default of it she strove, like Xaveria, 
to divert her mind by all manner of pleasure, without, however, 
losing the consciousness of her misery. 

It was a great comfort to Sylvia to have Vincent von Lehr- 
bach in town. He was an example to her of a young man who 
was entirely thrown on his own resources to get on. He had 
neither fortune nor interest to help him on the up-hill read of 
government service. His father, who had no means besides his 
salary, and who had Theobald’s university expenses to meet, 
could do nothing for his eldest son beyond making him a very 
scanty allowance, so that Vincent was restricted to the necessa- 
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ries of life, and had no superfluity for those amusements and re- 
laxations which young people naturally like. He never went to 
evening parties or to theatres, for they involved too much ex- 
pense for his slender purse. It was against his will, and only be- 
cause his family pressed him so much, that he had visited at the 
Griinerodes’; they hoped he would thus be able to see something 
of Sylvia. 

“T like your friend very much, little fairy,” the baron said to 
her; “he isa hard-working young fellow and lays no claim to 
enjoy life. Edgar, who at twenty is giving himseif fine airs, 
might take an example by him.” 

“T like him, too,” said the baroness, “ for speaking so tenderly 
of his mother. It is a pity he is obliged to work so dreadfully 
hard.” 

“ Not at all; it’s very wholesome,” said her husband. - “ The 
hardest work makes the best men.” 

“When there is some good end beyond the mere gain,” re- 
marked Sylvia; “otherwise every man who broke stones on the 
road, and every day-laborer and factory-worker, would be a 
worthy man.” 

“The low herd is far enough from being that,” answered the 
baron, half disdainfully, half angrily. “ But, for the matter of 
that, of course l-am alluding only to gentlemen when I speak of 
honest men.” 

Sylvia had not followed Frau von Lehrbach’s advice of profit- 
ing by her usefulness to obtain liberty; that is, she had not fol- 
lowed it according to the spirit. The atmosphere of gentle piety 
which had stirred up her heart within her at the Lehrbachs’ had 
left no impression on her. She was miserable, indeed, but instead 
of seeking comfort in a region higher than the earth she clung 
more steadily to the world, and, upbraiding in her mind this per- 
son or those circumstances with her unhappiness, she sought out 
other people and other circumstances on the chance of their sat- 
isfying her. In the different circumstances of her life she had 
ceased to take into consideration the will of God on the one 
hand, and her own weaknesses and shortcomings on the other. 
She had given up this view of things with the practice of her 
religion. She was out of harmony with herself, like a beautiful 
marble statue which, exposed to the action of time and the fury 
of the elements, retains only the noble cast of features to denote 
that it was once a work of art. And because Sylvia was con- 
scious of this want of harmony in herself—for she had by no 
means reached the stage when such a consciousness becomes a 
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matter of indifference—she turned her mind away from it, and 
shut her eyes more and more resolutely to everything which re- 
lated to the spiritual life. For all that she was fond of Vincent 
von Lehrbach, though he possessed no one of those things which 
she and the world prized. He was not rich, or fashionable, or 
handsome, or at home in aristocratic drawing-rooms, or a mem- 
ber of the club, or distinguished for sporting or turf propen- 
sities. She could not account for her liking. Perhaps it was 
due to the force of an old friendship which dated back to her 
happy childhood, or to the fact that, inferior though he might 
be, he was utterly unlike the ordinary type of man with whom she 
came in contact. 

“How are you?. You have not been here for a long time,” 
said Sylvia heartily, as she entered the morning-room, where 
Vincent was waiting for her. 

“T am very well,” he replied, “but my time is all portioned 
out. I am likely, it seems, to be always reminded that it is ex- 
tremely precious and exceedingly short.” 

“Do you like the work which takes np so much of your 
time?” 

“It belongs to my profession. A man must do what he can 
to qualify himself, and it can’t be done without some struggling 
against one’s inclination—that is, without some trouble and vexa- 
tion of spirit. The great questions of the day interest me far 
more than a quarrelsome suit over three acres of land. But | 
have to read through my suit’s documents when I would much 
rather go into the questions of the day. But what does it mat- 
ter? Each one to his task; that is what we are in the world 
to do.” 

“Of course. Still, we are also in the world to be happy,” ex- 
claimed Sylvia. 

“What do you understand by happiness?” 

“ The fulfilment of our noblest desires,” she replied quickly, 

“This is a happiness we can secure for ourselves, as we can 
desire nothing deter than to bring ourselves into harmony with 
our lot in life; but I should rather doubt this being our predomi- 
nating propensity.” 

“Ts it yours?” asked Sylvia, laughing. 

“JI don’t pretend to belong to the exceptions. But if I can 
only just trace the wish in a remote corner of my mind, still it is 
there and it makes itself felt. It won’t let me alone, and up- 
braids me when I follow the allurements of other inclinations. It 

seems to tell me that I am on the wrong road, that the fulfilment 
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of my duty and my conformity with the will of God will be my 
truest happiness. And that is what I| try to aim at.” 

“It is a very sober happiness,” said Sylvia. 

“ Yes; but then life is a serious thing.” 

“You are making me more melancholy than I already am, 
she replied somewhat impatiently. 

“T can’t help it, for 1 didn’t make life what it is. It is short, 
uncertain, full of dangers, a path leading in two totally opposite 
directions, and it is left to our free choice to take the right or 
the wrong one. Isn’t this serious work?” 

“ Dreadfully serious!” exclaimed Sylvia. 

“ Would you prefer a sort of happy Arcadia kind of life?” 

“Qh! no, the proverbial good spirits of Arcadia are weari- 
some. But there ought to be some mezzo termine.” 

“ There is; only, like everything else on earth, it is subject 
to change. There are happy hours, peaceful days, deep and 
elevating joys which give man the necessary courage, strength, 
and hope to pursue his onward way. In his childhood he has 
got his father’s house and family life. Later on there is youth, 
that wonderful gift of God, which fires him with activity and 
endurance for undertaking and carrying out things which he 
himself looks upon as impossible after the lapse of forty years. 
Asa man he has his calling, with its self-chosen round of duties 
which he endeavors to fulfil as well as he can; and in his old age 
he has a good conscience, and a young family round him to take 
example by him. The whole presents a mixture of cares and 
pleasure, sorrow and joy, work and repose, labor and refresh- 
ment, which go to make up the tissue of human life with its in- 
dividual variations of sunshine and cloud.” 

Sylvia had listened attentively, and her face became sadder as 
he went on. Tears glistened on her cheeks as she answered in 
a trembling tone: “I could envy you your clear views of life. | 
can’t look at it in this calm way. I began it with so many de- 
ceptive hopes! My firmament was full of golden clouds, which | 
took for sun and stars ; but they melted away into a gray fog be- 
fore my eyes, and its cold damp goes through me.” 

“Such times do indeed come upon us all, but they do not 
last,”” said Vincent consolingly. 

“Do you speak from experience? That would comfort 


me. 

“T have not had your kind of deception, but others closely 
affecting myself, and consequently of the most bitter kind. | 
fancied I was a giant who was going to take heaven by storm; 
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and I found out that I was an ordinary mortal, who would have 
to toil and sweat under the dust of life at the ordinary pace of 
other people. It was a humiliation which would have discour- 
aged me, unless I had determined to look upon and treat myself 
as a very commonplace mortal, from whom God required nothing 
but the accomplishment of his duty as an honest man and the 
salvation of his soul. The resolution brought me peace, and 
peace gives strength.” 

“You talk as if ‘saving one’s soul’ were a small thing; but 
perhaps it is a very big one,” said Sylvia. “ Amongst all the 
people with whom I live, whether relations or friends, I don’t 
believe there is one who thinks about saving his soul.”’ 

“ And what of yourself?” 

“ Sometimes I doubt whether I have a soul,” she said, trying 
to turn it into a joke, to avoid going into the matter. Then she 
rose and said sadly: “ Take compassion on me and come back 
soon. Everything about me is so splendid, and outwardly I am 
so well off, that nobody dreams of my real mind. People under- 
stand material want and are sorry for it, and they are overcome 
when they hear of those poor creatures in London who die of 
hunger. But who understands or pities the unfortunate indivi- 
duals who, in the midst of luxury, hunger after something bet- 
ter? No one. They are so well off they can have any plea- 
sure they desire; why are they not satisfied? They give way to 
whims or nervous excitement. These are the kind of pleasant 
things people say of them, and this is why they keep their feel- 
ings to themselves and try to put up with their weariness. But 
believe me, there are times when I envy the beggar-women in 
the street, because physical hunger seems to me easier to bear 
than the inward craving for sympathy and happiness; for you 
may say what you like, happiness docs exist, and it zs possible to 
find sympathy of feelings and thoughts, views and aims. The 
person who has to bemoan its absence knows this better than 
any one else. You think differently to what I do in many 
things, and. perhaps you are right, for you are better than I ; but 
this doesn’t disturb me. On the contrary, I want to be able to 
look up to some one with a certain respect; it gives me strength 
and courage. So pray be compassionate and come to see me 
very often., Perhaps you may succeed in awakening me to my 
religious duties.” 

“Only God and his grace can do that,” replied Vincent. 

“Call it what you like,” she entreated, lifting up her hands. 
“If one man is able to help another on in the world, and his do- 
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ing so is called charity, why should not the same thing be done 
in the spiritual world?” 

“It can,” replied Vincent ; “ but to get to that people must be 
on a very different footing to what you and | are. A man who 
tries to lead another onwards ought himself to be very holy, and 
the one who is led ought to have an intense wish to become holy 
—a firm and powerful desire which is capable of making great 
sacrifices for an unseen end. I don't need to tell you that I am 
anything but holy ; and as for you, Sylvia, you are thinking much 
more of your earthly happiness than of your immortal soul. Can 
you deny it?” 

“No; I cannot tell a lie,” she sighed. 

° So I am unable to help you. But take the simplest means 
in your power. Go toa good priest and use the means of grace 
which the church offers her children.” 

“If you are going to talk in this way I shall say no more,’ 
interrupted Sylvia, drying her tears. ‘“ What does a pricst know 
about the heart?” 

“ As you have evidently never opened yours to a priest, you 
have no right to talk in this way,” said Vincent, laughing ; “ and, 
for the matter of that, 1 was not thinking about this sort of com- 
munication, but—to use plain words—about an examination of 
conscience.” 

“| am no criminal,” she said in a vexed tone. 

“ Will you understand now that | am unable to help you to 
spiritual progress?” he said with gentle earnestness. “ As soon 
as I give you practical advice you draw back or are hurt. You 
ask my view on this or that point, and if it agrees with your 
own, well and good. It is your own judgment that you like in 
my words. This will lead to nothing but intellectual fireworks, 
as it must stop short of any appeal to you which would imply a 
sacrifice. Do you seriously think you will thus get light and 
strength?” 

Sylvia wept bitterly and did not reply; for never had any 
one, much less a young man, spoken to her with so much earnest- 
ness, kindness, and seriousness, and, alas! with so much truth. 

“Forgive me; I did not wish to grieve you,” Vincent said 
after a pause. 

“| know you didn't,” answered Sylvia, striving to calm her- 
self; “ but you see what a miserable plight I amin. The truth 
overpowers me ; I can’t bear it.” 

“Don’t say that. It overpowers your human feelings, and 
that is a good sign,” he said kindly. 
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“ Have you really any hope left for me?”’ 

“«Dum spiro, spero!’ As long as I.live I have hope, for you, 
for myself, for all men.” 

“¢ Dum spiro, spero,’’’ repeated Sylvia more cheerily ; “ that 
shall be my watchword, too. And now I hopel shall soon see 
you again.” 

They shook hands heartily, and Vincent found another leis- 
ure hour for Sylvia sooner than he had anticipated or she had 
ventured to hope. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





HOLY DAYS AND HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


“ How do these people observe their holidays?” is a question 
which every traveller proposes when he visits a country for the 
first time. If he has leisure he answers the question for himself, 
and draws his own private conclusions. Thus, any one who has 
lived a year in Rome, in Madrid, in Lisbon, in Vienna, has philo- 
sophically thought out the objects and the characteristics of the 
holidays of each of those capitals. Where most travellers are 
puzzled is in the accurate discrimination of the ecclesiastical and 
the civil days of rest. In Protestant England the outward sem- 
blance of the one is much the same as the outward semblance of 
the other. If we seek for the distinction between, say, Good 
Friday and a Bank holiday, or between Easter Sunday and Box- 
ing Day, we shall scarcely find it in outward public recognition— 
in the way, that is, of national demonstration. Excepting only a 
different class of entertainments, there are really no external dif- 
ferentize in the observance of Good Friday and Boxing Day. We 
speak, of course, solely of the public recognition ; not in any way 
of the private observance. The churches may be opened on 
Good Friday, but the masses keep holiday, not holy day. “ Our 
season begins on Good Friday,” remarked the proprietor of a 
Richmond hotel to the’ present writer; and almost every pro- 
prietor of every hotel just outside London, as well as of every 
hotel at popular resorts, would be willing to give the same testi- 
mony. Christmas Day, on the contrary, is a home- holiday ; pure- 
ly domestic, though festive in character ; but no more particularly 
“religious” than is Guy Fawkes’ Day—that is, in its national 
demonstration. That many persons observe Christmas Day re- 
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ligiously (by going to their parish church in the morning) is as 
certain as that “the nation” does not. Christmas Day is a din- 
ner-day. ‘“ We dine together once a year.” Even the good peo- 
ple who remember on Christmas morning that it is the Advent 
suffer from a weakness of the memory before nightfall. 

As to Sunday, if we are to trust to the officially authorized 
statistics, about one grown-up person in every fifty, in the large 
towns, attends ‘some kind of church or of chapel. England isa 
free country; and that freedom is largely used in abstaining from 
places of worship on a Sunday. The country people, on the 
contrary, attend places of worship—a distinction which needs no 
explanation. But in the towns the outward observance of the 
Sunday is much the same as the outward observance of a bank 
holiday, minus noisy pleasures, public sports, and p/us a certain 
dryness of demeanor. 

We may say, then, that the odd thing about the holy days 
of England is their undemonstrative, almost negative character. 
That the English are not a demonstrative people is no solution 
at all of the enigma. The English ave a demonstrative people 
whensoever it pleases them to beso. They can make as much 
noise, call as many public meetings, walk in as many long pro- 
cessions, shout, cheer, bless, or swear, as much as any other peo- 
ple in the world. Even about religion they can be drolly demon- 
strative when their prejudice or their passion is tickled. To 
“ protest” is with the Englishman a supreme source of enjoy- 
ment; and he can make as much fuss about it as though 
fuss were a lofty virtue, or as though martyrdom consisted in 
howling down. There is only one point about which he is not 
demonstrative, and that is the national Credo. The explanation 
is not difficult to find. The Credo, forthe most part, is Protesto ; 
and where it is not Protesto it is Dubito. The religious senti- 
ment may be admirable in the extreme, but the belief is of the 
opinionative kind. And hence it comes to pass that the English- 
man is not demonstrative so far as his own creed is concerned; 
he is only demonstrative against the creed of other persons, or 
against what he assumes to be their creed. Perhaps this is about 
the best of the solutions which we can offer for “no national 
demonstration.” And as the subject is not without its deep in- 
terests, we will linger for a few moments upon it. 

That Catholic nations are demonstrative, but that Protestant 
nations are not—in the sense of national, religious recognition— 
will be conceded by every one who has travelled. And the ex- 
planation is easy to be given. Wherever positive faith seems to 
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be strong, religion is more or less demonstrative; but wherever 
positive faith has died out, or has sunk down into rivalries of 
thought—which is the case in all Protestant countries—the out- 
ward, national recognition is either shy and apologetic, or else it 
is contemptuously cold. There will be inevery Protestant coun- 
try the performance of “divine service,” the more or less fre- 
quentation of “public worship,” but there will be the absence of 
out-of-door ceremony, of national proclamation of faith. Thus, 
in England, we might walk from Dover to London, from New- 
castle to Brighton or Portsmouth, without ever—not even one 
day in the whole year—seeing a token or suggestion of creed. 
And this is true of all Protestant countries. It is scarcely true of 
any country which is not Protestant. And the reason is that, 
Protestant faith not being “ positive,” it cannot call for any na- 
tional demonstration. 

Yet the question remains: Why, in non-Christian countries, 
should there be national demonstration of creed? . And the an- 
swer we would suggest is, that in almost every religion save the 
Protestant there are three publicly recognized characteristics : 
sacrifice, fasting, intensity. Of intensity we will say a word 
presently. Of sacrifice and fasting it suffices to observe that 
their obligation entails demonstration. Sacrifice (everywhere) 


‘involves ceremony, and ceremony everywhere is demonstrative ; 


while as to fasting, where the duty is national, the observance 
must be socially recognized. Not to fast, where fasting days are 
commanded, is to make demonstration of not fasting. So that 
sacrifice and fast days (and we may also add feast days, for 
feast days are the counterpart of fast days) necessitate some 
kind of demonstration, some kind of outward national recogni- 
tion. 

In regard to “intensity,” which we call a third characteristic, 
we tread upon very delicate ground. Intensity may coexist 
with the most abominable errors, and with the utter absence of 
any “positive” faith. Can we say of the hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of Hindus, of the hundred and forty millions of Moham- 
medans, who have no living divine authority to appeal to, that 
they are the possessors of a positive faith? No; positive faith 
is a belief in divine dogmas, taught by a (living) divine authority, 
as distinct from a pious belief in God, whether grounded on 
revelation or tradition. But though Catholics are the only . 
people in the world who can be said, properly, to have “ posi- 
tive” faith, there are many false religions which teach that sac- 
rifice and- fasting, with corresponding joyous sacrifice and festi- 
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val, are both of personal and of national obligation. Protestant- 
ism, almost alone, has lost sight of fast and festival, of sacrifice 
penitential and joyous. So that what we have called “ inten- 
sity,” whether of faith or of public worship, can have no place in 
the religion of Protestants. It may have place in almost every 
other kind of religion. It has place in the schismatical Eastern 
churches, as well as in many non-Christian religions. And the 
argument, though negative, is of importance. While Catholics 
are “intense,” in their positive faith and true worship ; and while 
millions of non-Christians are also intense, because they believe 
in fasting and sacrifice ; Protestants are not intense—thcy do not 
care to make demonstrations—because their creed consists main- 
ly of pious sentiments. 

We have said that mere intensity is no proof of a sound con- 
viction, though the absence of it is proof of a weak onc. But 
since we are coupling “ demonstration,” in the national sense, 
with the existence of some kind of intensity, we should like to 
show that the English make no national demonstration, because 
they misdirect their intensity. When we come to speak of Eng- 
lish “ holidays,” as distinct from English “ holy days,” we shall 
see how this consideration works all round. We fully admit, as 
we have stated, that we tread on delicate ground when we dis- 
cuss the religious value of intensity. But almost every grand 
truth has its mocking ape of falsehood, which sccks to cast ridi- 
cule upon it. The philosopher will not be deceived by the ape. 
The truth is not affected by its burlesque. False holy days, 
false holidays, cast no sort of doubting shadow on the beauty of 
the intensity of the true. Let us name a few false kinds of in- 
tensity. We must ridicule the “intensity " of the worshippers 
of Juggernath; “at whose orgies,” as Dr. Duff tells us, “ licen- 
tiousness and blood are the main abhorrent features and crimes.” 
We must shudder at the intensity of the human offerings of the 
Polynesians, and of the excesses of some of the hill tribes of 
Hindustan. We must mock the childish intensity of the jug- 
gleries and the impositions of many of the Persian sect of Mos- 
lems—the rotatory movements of the priest-worshippers, and the 
epileptic excitement of the lay-worshippers; just as we must 
laugh at the intensity of some of the rites of the Hindu fakirs ; 
or be appalled by the intensity of the Canesa fanatics, who think 
infanticide “religious national demonstration.” All this is not 
intensity; it is superstition. Nor is it easy alavays to distin- 
guish between the two. Thus, the elaboration of the ceremonial 
of the Brahmans, the false cxquisiteness of thcir preparation for 
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public worship, must be regarded as very questionable intensity. 
So that we yield at once that mere intensity of itself is no proof 
of any sort of true piety; and that national demonstration very 
commonly coexists with the utmost rottenness of national belief. 
There have been false priests of Baal who “cut themselves with 
knives’; there have been fire-worshippers, demon-worshippers 
(and even worse people), all intense and demonstrative in their 
way. So that we must look for the solution of undemonstrative 
Protestantism in some other groove than its falsity ; and we must 
still show that though intensity proves nothing, the absence of 
intensity proves much. 

Let us turn to English holidays, as distinct from English holy 
days, and see if they will throw light upon the matter. Our first 
point is the sympathy between the two. Just as in Spain or in 
Italy (that is, in happier times) there was a marked likeness of the 
holiday to the holy day—the one indeed being generally of the 
same spirit with the other, or tempered by the remembrance of 
that spirit—so in Protestant England the neglect of the holy 
days seems to have vulgarized the observance of the holidays. 
It would be unreal to affirm that, in the most Catholic countries, 
there is not a vast amount of worldliness; it would be absurd to 
impute personal earnestness, personal refinement, to the majority 
of even decorously behaved Catholics; but thus much will be 
admitted, that the pervading tone of Catholic holy days, as well 
as the pervading tone of Catholic holidays, is innocent, well-disci- 
plined, yet joyous. .Indeed, we make this distinction—quite fear- 
less of being refuted—that in all countries where Catholic holy 
days are well observed the people are joyous in their holidays; 
and not only joyous, but intelligent in their pleasures, well-man- 
nered, refined, and sympathetic; whereas there is no “day” 
known in the world so utterly heavy, so utterly dull, as the Eng- 
lish public holiday, or holy day. The streets seem to groan with 
their own melancholy. The shop-shutters look profoundly in 
mourning. The wayfarers seem to be keeping penal holiday. 
The public parks look more dismal than is their wont, from a 
certain effort of the loungers to look at ease. Nobody seems 
happy, but everybody tries to seem so, and the failure is as trans- 
parent as conspicuous. The people look condemned to suffer 
idleness. There is no touch of spontaneity in the atmosphere. 
If we visit the public gardens there is a grief-laden sensation, 
with strange noises to compensate for the woe. The proper 
sources of enjoyment seem as absent from the public holiday as is 
the high-toned, brilliant gaycty of southern Europe. 
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One-sided as is this picture (for there are thousands of the 
British public who are the equals, in every sense, of the Catholic 
southerner), it yet gives the impression, often expressed by the 
foreigner, of what is called in England public holiday. And now 
we return to our question of intensity : Does intensity exist, and 
of what sort? Let us admit that there are many intense people. 
But of what kinds of intensity are they types? Let us take two 
or three specimens of “ the intense.” And, first, there is the class 
who are exceptionally noisy, and who speak with a Yahoo-sort of 
accent. They do not precisely speak, but they hiss, yelp, or 
growl, as a substitute for the soft cadences of the human voice. 
Now, of this class it must be conceded that they are amazingly in- 
tense, but in the direction of the absence of what is pleasing. 
Their manners, like their voices, are repugnant. Their conver- 
sation consists mainly of chaff, varied only by ribaldry or oaths. 
Half-a-dozen such persons, in any place of recreation, are enough 
to make a holiday intolerable. As a policeman said but lately, 
to the present writer: “ Drink, sir, is the father of English ruf- 
fianism. It not only creates all that is bad, but it takes away 
all that is good.’ Bad whiskey, bad brandy, bad beer are the 
responsible progenitors of intensity? Yet, in addition to this 
cause, there is the adsence of that refining instinct which comes 
only from Catholic apprehension. Who that has lived in Spain 
or in Portugal, in southern Italy, southern France, or (parts of) 
Belgium, has failed to be struck bya certain dignity of individ- 
uality in the humblest peasant, artisan, or, poor shop-worker? 
There is no ruffian c/ass in such countries. Nor is there any ut- 
terly poor class. When a “common” man is tipsy-—-which is a 
sight not often seen—he is exhilarant, perhaps noisy—seldom ani- 
mal. He is almost always more “larky ” than he is grovelling. 
Without pushing such comparisons too far, may we not hazard 
that the inheritance of Catholic sentiment is vészbde in: the style of 
Catholic peoples; and that the want of that inheritance is as con- 
spicuously visible in the “intensity” of the English class re- 
ferred to? In other words, the true, Catholic intensity equally 
elevates both the Christian and the man; whereas the intensity of 
non-Catholics, in the lower strata of the profanum vulgus, lacks the 
charm of intelligence and delicacy. To quote our friend the po- 
liceman once more (who had been twenty-five years in the force): 
“ You see, sir, there is something wanting in the English masses, 
and I canriot make out what it is.” What is it that is wanting? 
Shall we go too far if we suggest that the almost paganizing of 
holy days is necessarily the almost ruffianizing of holidays? 
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Now, take another accident of intensity, a little funny yet 
not without meaning. There is a large class of English people— 
specially met with in holiday time-—who treat the letter 4 as 
their bitterest enemy. They leave it out where it has just claim 
to be pronounced, and drag it in where it has no wish to be 
heard. They leave it out savagely and they drag it in savagely, 
as though some bitter ancestral feud had left to them the entail- 
ment of always insulting this most delicate sound. The trif. : in it- 
self may seem but light, yet it implies something more than mere 
commonness. Travellers who are familiar with the languages 
of the Continent assure us that the commonest people speak 
well, and that there is no class in other countries which corre- 
sponds, in talking badly, to the 4-less but demonstrative ’oliday 
’‘Arry. The humblest persons in Catholic countries speak with 
creditable propriety, as well as with a certain melody of pronun- 
ciation; just as they are usually polite, and even courteous, in 
their style during any casual greeting of daily life. But it is 
characteristic of an English class that they talk English execra- 
bly; that they give their 4s the dead cut, abhor music in their 
cadences, and treat their grammar with contempt or with malig- 
nity ; just as in their manners they regard courtesy and refine- 
ment as indications of weakness or cowardice. It is true that 
this particular class has become thinned in the last twenty years; 
that there is much less of bad speaking than there used to be; 
that a// classes are improving in the outward seeming of good- 
breeding, and that the intercourse between classes is more court- 
ly. Still, even now, on a public holiday, the unpleasant class we 
have mentioned fills the air with grating sounds, grating words. 
It is their mode of getting rid of their intensity! Even the rabid 
treatment of the poor unfortunate letter 4 is an intensity, a de- 
monstrativeness, of vulgarity. The truth is that intensity is a 
natural superlative of the human mind, and must be demonstrat- 
ed in some way, at'some times. It may take the form of what is 
intelligent and aspiring, or it may take the form of what is im- 
becile and low. It must take either a good or a bad form, for 
the simple reason that it must necessarily exist. It must ex- 
ist in all classes and in all minds. The noisy and illiterate classes 
we have referred to show intensity in their repugnance to 
refinement. The higher classes have a thousand outlets for in- 
tensity which are necessarily almost unknown to the lower 
classes. Good-breeding suppresses public demonstration, in the 
purely natural and private caprices of the gentleman. Yet the 
intensity exists inwardly, and is only ot shown in religion for 
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the reasons we have enlarged upon above. Time was when the 
gentlemen of England, like the gentlemen of Spain or of France, 
thought themselves honored in being permitted to bend the 
knee, in the public streets, at the approach of the Holy Viati- 
cum. Time was when, as simple Froissart tells us, and as Mon. 
strelet and other chroniclers make evident, that an English gen- 
tleman should be zo¢ demonstrative in the profession of his faith 
was regarded as the “ bad manners of the soul.” If the reverse 
is the case now, it is because, as we have said, there is no 
“reason of being” for demonstrativeness when “ positive” faith 
(along with sacrifice and penance) has gone clean out of the 
apprehension of the nation. Just as, at one time, half the streets 
of old London were named after saints or after dogmas; all the 
churches having the same kind of dedication; most of the col- 
leges of the universities being “ christened" to some devotion, 
to some doctrine, to some practice of faith; so the public holi- 
days, both provincial and parochial, were associated with the 
religious idea. Wedo not for a moment mean to say that such 
idea was all-pervading ; that it really impressed the religious 
character on the holiday ; to affirm this would be simply ridicu- 
lous); but, like the roadside image or rude cross, like the holy 
picture that was placed over the cottage door, it demonstrated 
the traditional sentiment of the faith, and that* sentiment refined 
all intensity. Both holy days and holidays in England—if we 
may trust to the chroniclers and to the Day Books—were in the 
middle ages more joyous than they are now; though not only 
not dissociated from religion, but impressed by at least its senti- 
ment or idea. And it is because there is no such impression in 
these days, that intensity has become commonplace emotion. 
The public holiday, being zever a holy day, cannot have any re- 
fining impression. Sir John Lubbock in his institution of Bank 
holidays (which he proposed to make the substitute for the old 
Calendar days) totally ignored the stern fact that a holiday 
without an idea is a holiday only fit for jolly school-boys. Men 
and women want idea, want association. “ The ringing island,” 
as England used to be called, has become an island without idea, 
without association. At least, this is the case with the masses. 
And it is most painfully “ demonstrated’ in their holidays. We 
have ventured to plead—for it is a truth worth debating—that the 
utter vulgarizing of what used to be called holy days is the cause 
of the utter vulgarizing of holidays. The secularizing of the one 
is the brutalizing of the other. If you maintain that a nation 
should show no national faith—should not demonstrate that faith 
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on high days—what can you say, when its mere holidays recur, if 
those holidays are both vulgar and unjoyous? Take the example 
of modern France, which has tabooed religious festivals—so far as 
its present government can taboo them. In the exact proportion 
of the dishonoring of religion have the French lost their culture 
and gaiety. There is nothing like the charm of French manner, 
French suavity, French power of making others feel happy, in 
these days of free-thought worship or babbling, as there was in 
the good traditioned old days. You cannot weaken the appre- 
hension of what is enduring without weakening the apprehension 
of what is passing; nor can you kill the refining instincts of Ca- 
tholicism without lowering a// classes in natural grace. Leave 
piety out of the question—we are not speaking of piety—and 
consider the whole subject intellectually. Consider it, that is, as 
it bears on the mental tone, and therefore on the happy sentiment, 
ofanation. To recur to the case of France, as proving the truth 
before our eyes, the proclamation of irreligion has been the pro- 
clamation of vulgarity, and equally the proclamation of dulness. 
England has made no (recent) proclamation; she has simply sub- 
sided into a negative. But France, in proclaiming holy days to 
be superstitious, has proclaimed the natural holiday to be ani- 
mal. In England it is not animal, it is pointless; it is stupid, 
unworthy of a great people. Will it ever become worthy of 
them again ? 





THE BRAVE LALLY. 


IT is doubtful if history contains an example of a man at once 
more brave, chivalrous, and unfortunate than Thomas Arthur, 
Baron de Tollendal, Comte de Lally. Of a fiery and impetuous 
nature, surpassing ambition, incessant activity, and admirable 
loyalty to the country of his ancestry as well as that of his birth, 
and with the courage to execute the great projects which his 
mind conceived, his very virtues contributed to the misfor- 
tunes which, after a brilliant career, finally caused his ruin—a 
ruin as complete as his enemies, who to the last thirsted for his 
blood, could desire. 

Lally was descended from one of the most ancient of the 
noble families of Ireland. The Lallys, or O’Mullallys, were chiefs 
of ancient Galway (Hy Many), and were a branch of the cele- 


brated Clan Colla, through which they traced their descent from 
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one of the ancient kings. When dispossessed of their territories 
they settled at their castle of Tullindally (Tulloch-na-Dala), near 
Tuam, whence Count Lally derived one of his titles. The family 
espoused the cause of the Stuarts, and when James II. abdicated 
its head emigrated with him to France. Lally’s father, Sir Ger- 
ald Lally, who commanded the Irish regiment in the French ser- 
vice of which his uncle, General Dillon, was proprietor, gave the 
youth a military education and caused him to spend his vacations 
with the regiment. At eight years of age, in the year 1710, 
Lally “assisted,” according to a history of those times, at the 
siege of Giron (probably in the light zzfantry), and at the age of 
twelve he mounted his first guard in the trenches before Barce- 
lona. The death, in 1723, of the Duke of Orleans, who was re- 
gent of France and his patror, delayed the promotion of Lally, 
so that in 1732 he was only aide-major; but his brilliant con- 
duct at the siege of Kehl, in 1733, during the war for the suc- 
cession to the throne of Poland, and at Philipsburg, where he 
saved the life of his father, gained him the grade of major. 

The war being ended Lally, impatient of idleness, formed the 
project of placing the son of James II. on the throne of England, 
by means of an alliance between France and Russia. Provided 
with a mission to the empress by Cardinal Fleury, the French 
minister of foreign affairs, he travelled to Russia under pretext of 
seeking service in the army, in which his uncle, General de Lacy, 
then held acommand. The sentiment of the Russian court was 
opposed to the plan, and the doubtful nature of his credentials 
placed Lally in a false position. His proud spirit could not 
brook this, and, hastily quitting Russia, he returned to openly 
reproach Fleury for his compromising silence. “I expected to 
enter Russia as a lion,” exclaimed he, “ but, thanks to you, I es- 
teem myself fortunate in being able to escape like a fox.” 

The war which began in 1741, upon the accession of Maria 
Theresa to the Austrian throne, gave Lally an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself, and he displayed such ability in the campaign 
in Flanders that Marshal de Noailles appointed him aide-major- 
general. In that capacity he took part in the battle of Dettingen, 
and in the sieges of Menin, Ypres, and Furnes. 

In 1744 a new Irish regiment was created for Lally, to be 
called by his name, and in four months he had it so well organ- 
ized that it gained much credit at the siege of Tournai. At 
Fontenoy Marshal Saxe avowed that the Irish brigade decided 
the victory by dispersing the terrible English column that had 
successfully withstood the artillery of the Duc de Richelieu and 
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the king’s household cavalry. Lally so distinguished himself 
that Louis XV. named him brigadier on the battle-field. 

In 1745 began that fatal expedition of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward into Scotland, which is so well described in Scott’s “ Wa- 
verley.” Lally proposed to the cabinet at Versailles a plan to 
aid the cause of the Stuarts by sending an army of ten thousand 
men to co-operate with the prince. The project was accepted, 
but executed in part only. The Duc de Richelieu was named 
chief of the expedition; and Lally being appointed quartermas- 
ter-general of the army, set out with some volunteers and joined 
Charles Edward in Scotland. Here he served as aide-de-camp 
to the prince at the battle of Falkirk. After the defeat of Cullo- 
den he fled to London, thence to Ireland, and back again to Lon- 
don, where a price was put on his head. He finally escaped, dis- 
guised as a sailor, to Dunkirk. 

Having again entered the French army in 1747, Lally was 
found in the first ranks at Anvers, and at the battle of Laffeldt. 
He just missed being swallowed up by the explosion of a mine 
at Berg-op-Zoom, but was taken prisoner in an ambuscade. 
Exchanged some time after, he was again wounded at the taking 
of Maéstricht, and gained the grade of maréchal-de-camp, or 
major-general. 

The difficulties between the French and English colonies in 
this country, which culminated in the unfortunate expedition of 
Braddock in 1755, gave a new opportunity to the adventurous 
spirit of Lally. He proposed that the French ministry should 
fit out a new expedition to England for the young Pretender, 
and at the same time prosecute a vigorous war upon the English 
establishments in America and India. His advice was not acted 
upon at the time, but it was finally determined to send Lally him- 
self to India. The French Compagnie des Indes had at no time 
been a financial success, but in 1757, when France was threatened 
with the loss of her colonies in North America, it was natural 
that she should jealously guard the others. The powers con- 
ferred upon Lally, who was chosen on account of his hereditary 
hatred of England as well as his military abilities, were of the 
most comprehensive kind. He was named lieutenant-general, 
grand cross of St. Louis, king’s commissioner, syndic of the Com- 
pagnie des Indes, and general commander of all the French 
establishments in eastern Asia. The directors of the company 
specially charged him “to reform the abuses without number, the 
extravagance and mismanagement that absorbed their revenues.” 
The prospect that the sanguine mind of the warrior now pic- 
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tured to itself was of the brightest. He had a high command 
and an enterprise before him well suited to his ardent temper. 
The task which he undertook was nothing less than driving. 
the English out of India. His destination was the Carnatic, 
the country of riches, and Pondicherry, the best-provided place 
there, would be his headquarters. Among the officers of his lit- 
tle army were scions of some of the best families of France. He 
was to be seconded by the troops of the company under the com- 
mand of Bussy, an able officer, and, above all, he was to have with 
him his own Irish regiment. 

After a voyage of nearly a year the squadron, consisting of 
four vessels of the line with transports, under the command of 
Comte d’Aché, landed Lally, with his force of four thousand 
men, at Pondicherry on April 28,1758. At that time nearly every 
practicable place along the whole coast of Hindustan was occu- 
pied by European trading stations, and the foreign commerce was 
entirely in the hands of the English, French, Dutch, Danes, and 
Portuguese. In the southeast, on the Coromandel coast, lay two 
important places which were natural rivals for the trade of 
the Carnatic: Madras, the chief seat of British commerce in In- 
dia; and, lying not far from one hundred miles to the south 
of it, Pondicherry, an important French trading station. Fora 
number of years previously a war had been carried on between 
the French and English, assisted by the native princes, until, in 
1755, a conditional peace was declared, which left the English in 
possession of some places they had captured. 

As the vessel which carried Lally sailed into the port of Pon- 
dicherry it was saluted with a volley of cannon-balls, and much 
injured ; a circumstance which the judicious as well as the su- 
perstitious might have considered a bad augury on account of 
the lack of discipline which could make such a blunder possible. 
However, the general immediately set about the vigorous prose- 
cution of his enterprise. Despatching Comte d’Estaing to invest 
Gondelur, a little commercial city near Pondicherry, he himself 
marched upon Divicoty, which surrendered upon his approach, 
and determined upon the capture of the citadel of St. David. In 
the meantime an English fleet, under Admiral Pocock, attacked 
the squadron of D’Aché at Pondicherry, the count and his captain 
being both wounded and the vessels damaged. All the authori- 
ties at Pondicherry opposed the expedition against St. David, 
and Lally—who had meantime reduced Gondelur—could ob- 
tain from there neither, provisions, money, nor necessary muni- 
tions. In spite of every obstacle he captured the fort, which was 
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defended with one hundred and sixty-four guns, and, according 
to orders which he had received from the ministry, destroyed it. 

The neglect, corruption, and laxity of discipline of the officers 
of the French company at Pondicherry drew from Lally the bit- 
terest complaints, which were often couched in very harsh and 
offensive terms. Under the circumstances, he being a stranger 
to the country, and set up suddenly over the head of the whole 
French establishment, this was a grave mistake, as the sequel 
proved. For the present, however, he pushed his operations so 
vigorously that of the hostile posts that covered the Carnatic 
two were carried by assault and the rest capitulated, so that in 
the space of thirty-eight days there were no English left along 
the south of the Coromandel coast. With characteristic impetu- 
osity he now urged forward a project of attacking Madras, a 
large city defended by the strong fort of St.George. Writing 
to Bussy, he says: “ When I am master of Madras, I go to the 
Ganges, either by land or sea. My policy is contained in six 
words: no more English in the Peninsula.” 

There was now another naval combat at Pondicherry, and 
D’Aché, who was again wounded, insisted, in spite of the pro- 
tests of the general and the other authorities, upon retiring to 
the Isle of France. For the expedition to Madras money and 
material of war were wanting. The chief of the squadron declin- 
ed to join in the enterprise, and the governor of Pondicherry an- 
nounced that he could supply the troops only-five days longer. 
The only resource was a disputed claim for thirteen million 
francs which the Compagnie des Indes held against the rajah of 
Tanjore, and Lally with his army might hasten the payment if he 
could. How one evil leads to another was well illustrated in 
this case. Lally, on his way to Tanjore, was compelled by lack 
of provisions to pillage a place belonging to the English. Arriv- 
ing at Tanjore, he took the city and about half a million francs. 
A force of fifteen thousand natives, under British officers, has- 
tened to the relief of the rajah, and the French, receiving no aid 
from Pondicherry, were compelled to retreat. 

A bold attempt to assassinate Count Lally, which was made 
at this time, just missed of success. A native captain from Tan- 
jore rode into the French camp one morning at the head of a 
troop of fifty men, and asked an audience of the commander un- 
der pretence of wishing to enlist in his service. Lally, who had 
just risen, appeared from his tent half dressed, when the captain 
attacked him sabre in hand. The general defended himself as 
well as he could with his blackthorn stick, but the rest of the 
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troop threw themselves upon him, and would doubtless have 
despatched him had not his guard immediately rushed to the 
rescue. As might be supposed Lally did not escape unwounded, 
but the would-be assassins were nearly all killed. 

Disasters now accumulated upon the French. General Bussy, 
who hitherto had been uniformly successful, was defeated by a 
force inferior to his own. The French company was threatened 
with expulsion from the whole north of India, and even Pondi- 
cherry was menaced. Lally during his difficult retreat wrote to 
the governor of that place: “ Rapine and disorder have followed 
me since I left Pondicherry, and now bring me back. All this 
must be changed or the company will fall.” The breach between 
the general and the civil authorities was rapidly widening. 
Commissioned as he was to cut up by the roots all the abuses 
that had sprung up in an establishment in which the officers 
grew rich while the proprietors were being ruined, the case was 
exactly as Voltaire stated it: “ Had he been the mildest of men, 
under these conditions he would have been hated.” But Lally 
at his best was far from being a mild man, and in the face of 
abuses which were ruining his great projects he grew outra- 
geous. In his fury he declared that Pondicherry was another 
Sodom, which either fire from heaven or the English would sure- 
ly destroy. 

The return of Lally to Pondicherry gave a somewhat differ- 
ent aspect to affairs for atime. He drove the enemy from about 
that place, and without delay revived his favorite plan of attack- 
ing Madras. The defection of D’Aché, who had in the meantime 
returned to Pondicherry, and who now again sailed for the Isle 
of France, did not deter him. The company’s chest was nearly 
empty, but, taking what money there was, the general, having 
ascertained that the English fleet had sailed for Bombay, pushed 
forward and seized the city of Arcot, which is.situated nearly to 
the west of Madras. Here he was rejoined by Bussy, who com- 
manded in the Deccan, which lies to the north of the Carnatic, 
between that province and Bengal. Lally, who had promoted 
Bussy from the rank of lieutenant-colonel to that of brigadier, 
desired to borrow from him a sum of five million francs, which 
was in his charge. The refusal of Bussy, who feared to risk the 
money in a doubtful enterprise, opened the way to a difference 
between him and his commander which spread to the army. 
The royal troops sided with Lally, while the company’s forces 
wanted to serve under no one but Bussy. 

Notwithstanding every obstacle the expedition was got un- 
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der way, and on December 14, 1758, the French appeared before 
Madras. The Black City, which was the most populous part 
of Madras and the one least capable of defence, was surprised 
and taken almost without a struggle. According to the custom 
prevailing in India at that time, the victorious soldiers betook 
themselves to pillage, drunkenness, and every possible excess. 
The English commander took advantage of the disorder to make 
a sortie, and Count d’Estaing, who was serving with Lally, run- 
ning single-handed against a troop of the enemy, was taken pri- 
soner. The French were driven back, and would have suffered 
a defeat had not Lally managed to collect a party to hold the 
enemy in check. He lead the way to the bridge over which the 
English had come from the fort, and would have cut them off if 
Bussy had not refused to co-operate with him. 

Trenches were. now opened before Fort St. George and an 
ill-conducted siege begun. The character of Lally as a warrior 
is illustrated by the fact that he undertook to reduce a well- 
fortified place, defended by 1,600 whites and 2,500 sepoys, with a 
badly equipped force of 2,700 infantry and 300 cavalry. At the 
same time he had to defend his rear from a relief corps of 5,000 
men, which he had to beat in four separate engagements. The 
lack of pay and provisions, as well as dissensions among the 
officers in his army, caused numbers of the men to desert, two 
hundred of them at one time going over to the enemy in a body. 

However, the grand prize which lay almost within his grasp 
impelled Lally to proceed in spite of these discouragements, and 
after a siege of forty-six days a breach was made in the wails of 
the fort. Preparations for its assault and capture were almost 
complete when suddenly a fleet of six English vessels, bringing 
reinforcements of men and material, sailed into the harbor. All 
hope of success was at once abandoned, and nothing remained 
for the French but to raise the siege and retreat in haste to Pon- 
dicherry which was once more in danger. 

From this time forward the fortunes of the French in India 
seemed to be under the control of some evil genius. While ly- 
ing before Madras in Detember Lally had sent orders to Pon- 
dicherry for a small force to go toward the north, to the relief 
of the factory at Masulipatam, which was in danger of capture. 
Such was the slackness of the officials upon whom he had to de- 
pend that it was four months before the expedition was ready, 
and it arrived at its destination only two days after the place had 
been taken by the enemy. The baffled commander of the party 
then saw fit to attempt the extortion of a pretended debt from a 
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native prince, and lost four-fifths of his men. Count d’Aché once 
more appeared at Pondicherry, was beaten again by the English 
fleet, and departed for the last time, after leaving eight hundred 
men and asmall sum of money. Lally, after his return to Pon- 
dicherry, was attacked by a fever caused by chagrin and disap- 
pointment, and aggravated by the insults of his enemies in the 
city. The condition of things was not improved by a revolt 
among his soldiers, who were clamoring for pay, clothes, and 
provisions, and who were placated with difficulty. 

The English now appeared before the fortress which covered 
the French establishments in the province of Arcot, but Lally, 
once more taking the field, compelled them to retreat. A similar 
movement was again defeated by Geoghegan, one of Lally’s 
officers, but the demoralized Frenchmen could not withstand the 
third attack, which was made two months after, and were com- 
pletely beaten, Bussy being taken prisoner. This misfortune was 
followed be a revolt of Lally’s cavalry, who were only prevented 
from joining the enemy by means of money which had to be bor- 
rowed from private persons and the purse of the general. Dis- 
aster quickly followed disaster, and the remnant of the French 
were driven from post to post, until at last Lally was forced to 
shut himself up in Pondicherry, where, on March 18, 1760, the 
enemy came to blockade the city by sea and land. 

Under such hopeless circumstances, with only slight hope of 
relief from abroad and discord and want prevailing within, the 
French underwent a siege which lasted ten months. Lally, al- 
ready nearly driven mad by disappointment, had now worse ene- 
mies to contend with than the British and blacks without, whose 
number was more than ten times that of his own force. He 
wished the employés of the company to dress in military uniform, 
in order to deceive the enemy by a show of strength. This pro- 
posal was resisted by the servants and their officers, and had to 
be abandoned. When food became scarce the general ordered 
that every house, including his own, be searched for surplus pro- 
visions to subsist the soldiers and the more needy of the people. 
The civil officers, who endeavored to thwart all his plans and 
render him odious, pretended to be outraged by this proceeding, 
and became more bitter against Lally than ever. At length the 
means of subsistence were almost exhausted, four ounces of rice 
being the daily ration afforded to each soldier, when the general, 
sick, threatened by iron and poison, and hated and betrayed on 
every hand, was obliged to surrender at discretion. 

It should be remembered that the foreign policy of France 
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was at this time dictated by the Duc de Choiseul, the protégé of 
Mme. Pompadour and the pet of the sceptical philosophic set of 
the period. His ministry was a most unfortunate one for his 
country and lost to it the greater part of itscolonies. It also had 
its share in Lally’s misfortunes, which were now approaching 
their culmination. While being conveyed in his palankeen out of 
Pondicherry, and just able to hold a pistol in each hand, Lally 
was only saved from a mob which threatened his life by a little 
guard which the. English commander had granted him. The 
council of Pondicherry and the principal employés of the Com- 
pagnie des Indes were carried with him to England as prisoners 
of war, and the city itself was destroyed. On their arrival Paris 
was inundated with accusations charging Lally with corruption, 
tyranny, and treason. His first care after being liberated on 
parole was to pay the debts which he had privately contracted 
in the public service. He then betook himself to the French 
court at Fontainebleau, and in spite of the warning of the Duc 
de Choiseul, who advised him to flee, delivered himself up as a 
prisoner. He was thrown into the Bastile, whence he wrote to 
the minister: “I carry here my head and my innocence. I await 
your orders.” 

It was fifteen months before the proceedings against Lally 
were begun, on July 6, 1763. The weighty influence of the di- 
rectors and officers of the Compagnie des Indes, of D’Aché, of 
Bussy, and of all the enemies which Lally’s imprudent and out- 
spoken reproaches had raised against him was brought to bear 
upon the judges. Besides the absurd charge that he had sold 
Pondicherry to the English, the most trivial accusations were 
considered. He was refused counsel upon a technicality, and 
even time to prepare his defence was not granted. Toward the 
end of the long trial, upon being cross-questioned, he exclaim- 
ed, pointing to his wounds and his white hair: “ See, then, the 
reward of fifty-five years of services.” On the following day, 
May 6, 1766, he was declared to be duly convicted of having be- 
trayed the interests of the king (trahi les intéréts du roi), of the 
state, and of the Compagnie des Indes ; of abuse of authority and 
tyranny, and was condemned to be beheaded. 

When the verdict was read to Lally, he was for the moment 
overcome by surprise and indignation. He happened to have in 
his pocket a pair of compasses which had been used for draw- 
ing maps. At the words “betrayed the interests of the king” 
he cried, “ That is not true. Never! never!” and plunged the 
iron into his breast. The wound was serious but not mortal, and 
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his enemies, fearing that he might escape the scaffold, had the 
hour of execution advanced. Gagged lest he should attempt to 
address the people, and borne to the block amid the applause of 
his persecutors, but conducting himself with Christian fortitude 
to the last, perished the man whom Carlyle has named “ the brave 
Lally.” 

In judging Lally’s responsibility for his rash attempt upon 
his own life the circumstances must be considered. The act was 
unpremeditated, and his misfortunes had at different times caused 
his mind to wander. He had always been a consistent and good 
Catholic. On the scaffold he delivered this message: “ Tell my 
judges that God has done me the favor to pardon them.” His 
confessor, the Abbé Aubry, wrote to Lally’s friends as follows: 
“ He struck himself like a hero of old, but he died like a Chris- 
tian.” 

It was not long before the fact was generally recognized that 
a judicial murder had been committed. Many faults had been 
proved against Lally, but no crime worthy of capital punishment 
whatever. The verdict of his judges did not pronounce him 
guilty of high treason, and Louis XV. himself said: “ They have 
massacred him.” It remained for the only son of Lally, the Mar- 
quis Trophime Gérard de Lally-Tollendal, to devote himself to 
the rehabilitation of his father’s name, and it was only after 
twelve years, during which he pleaded in court after court with 
a simple and pathetic eloquence, that the sentence of attainder 
was reversed. Of him it was said that his filial piety made of 
him a jurisconsult and orator, and gained him the esteem of all 
honest men. 
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THE controversy over the truth of the theory of creation by 
evolution presents one rather curious phenomenon. When this 
theory was first advanced it was met by a storm of dogmatic 
abuse. It was ridiculed, pooh-poohed, abused, called the “dirt 
theory,” and scarcely given a hearing. Now the tables are com- 
pletely turned, so that the man who to-day opposes it is treated 
in very much the same way as if he denied the revolution of the 
earth around the sun. He has difficulty in getting a respectful 
attention. The hypothesis is no longer treated as such, but as a 
proved fact ; and, such is the force of repeated affirmations, there 
are now a great many people who call themselves evolutionists 
without any knowledge of the arguments by which the theory is 
sustained, or by which it is opposed. It is also a very prevalent 
idea that there is some mysterious opposition between the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis and revealed religion, that the same man 
cannot believe in both at the same time. This idea receives sup- 
port from the well-known fact that the originators and most able 
defenders of the theory are not religious men, but rather the 
contrary. Now, this is a serious matter, for it frequently hap- 
pens that the man who believes in creation by evolution, he 
knows not why other than because certain wise men believe in it, 
gives up his religion for no other reason than that these same 
wise men have given up theirs. It is a question of importance, 
both to the man himself and the community in which he lives, 
whether he shall be a believer in Christianity or a contemner of 
it, and yet men become from the one the other for no other rea- 
son than that “ they believe in evolution.” The literature of this 
subject is voluminous enough, but scarcely popular. The ma- 
jority of people are either too busy or too intellectually indolent 
to take the trouble to inform themselves of the merits of this 
question. They prefer to have some one else pass upon them, 
and content themselves with endorsing his opinion. This is 
neither right nor wise. The object for which this article is 
written is to present as plainly and as simply as possible the 
main arguments, or, more accurately, lines of argument, on both 
sides of this question, with a short consideration of the alleged 
contradiction which evolution presents to religion; meaning by 
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religion, religion based upon revelation—z.e., Christianity—thus 
making it possible for one who for any reason is unable to study 
the voluminous literature of this subject to come to a conclusion 
as to its merits and probable influence on morals which shall be 
sustained by something more substantial than a name. 

It will not be questioned that an evolution of ideas is shown 
in the universe. The invariable procedure of nature is from the 
lower to the higher, from the simpler to the more complex. This 
is as true in the history of race as in the history of the indivi- 
dual, of inorganic matter and of organic life. In the beginning 
the world was a mass of inorganic matter. The lowest forms of 
life appeared first; there were plants before there were animals, 
and the first animals had organizations of great simplicity. Later 
the forms of life became more numerous and more complex. In 
each age the prevailing time was superior in kind to its pre- 
decessor and inferior to its successor. Here the most recent 
discoveries of paleontology offer no contradiction to the nar- 
rative of creation as given in the book of Genesis. To the ex- 
istence of an ideal, a typical evolution we need give no further 
discussion. 

There is only a faint opposition to the doctrine of evolution 
in the inorganic world. The universe as we see it is in a state of 
perpetual change. As far as our knowledge goes it convinces us 
that the differences existing between the various members of the 
solar system are simply the results of the different temperatures 
of those members. Every body having a high temperature is 
approximating by radiation the condition of those of lower tem- 
peratures. Beyond the solar system we see nebulz or masses of 
luminous gas, and stars whose different colors suggest the idea 
that they are bodies in various states of incandescence. This sug- 
gestion the spectroscope asserts as a fact. The conclusions natu- 
rally drawn from these facts are that the common history reveal- 
ed here is simply one of cooling by radiation; that the common 
origin of all was an incandescent mineral fog. This is the nebular 
hypothesis. An unproved hypothesis it may be, but it is not 
susceptible of demonstration, and therefore a demonstration of 
its truth cannot be demanded. There is no valid objection to it 
in the field of physics. It explains simply and beautifully the 
motions and conditions of the members of the solar system, as 
well as some of the primary problems of geology. It is univer- 
sally accepted by scientific men, and what opposition there is to 
it is neither scholarly nor intelligent. From it, then, we can infer 
the history of the earth. First a mass of fire-mist, as it cooled it 
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shrunk in size and was precipitated as a ball of molten matter. 
As this matter cooled it solidified, a crust was formed on the 
surface and a solid nucleus at the centre. In time the aqueous 
vapor in the atmosphere condensed, as its temperature was les- 
sened, and the waters covered the earth. At about this period 
the shrinkages of the crust, the germs of continents, appeared. 
The growth of the earth as we know it from these continent 
germs is the story told by geology. What bearing does all this 
have upon our discussion? It zs an evolution. 

It is when the hypothesis of evolution is applied still further 
to explain the vast and innumerable diversities existing in the 
organic world that the great discussion on this topic arises. 
The foundations of the hypothesis have been assailed with ob-. 
jection and denial, and the assailants have in turn been “ hand- 
led” by its supporters. But the assailing or the handling of an 
opponent does not necessarily involve his ejectment from his po- 
sition. I shall therefore state propositions which have been met 
by objections, and objections which have been assailed and de- 
rided. In considering the arguments in favor of a genetic evo- 
lution I shall content myself with a brief and concise statement of 
them. They are: 

1. The graduated succession of forms of life shown in geolo- 
gical history. 

2. The prominent phenomena of types and archetypes. Thus, 
all animals are divided into four great groups; and between the 
members of each group a profound relationship exists. Every 
vertebrate resembles every other vertebrate in a hundred more 
particulars than any moilusc, radiate or articulate. All verte- 
brates are formed upon one plan, so that, widely as two may dif- 
fer, we find bone in the one answering to bone in the other, and 
to a certain extent muscle answering to muscle. In each one all 
the others exist potentially, or, to be more accurate, each is a 
modification of the great original idea on which all are construct- 
ed. From which it is inferred that between all the members of 
each family an actual genetic relationship exists. 

3. The remarkable progression of form shown by embryos in 
the process of development. Each embryo passes through all 
the intermediate forms between a simple germ-cell and that of 
its developed parent. The argument here is that the history of 
the race is repeated in the history of each individual of it. 

4. The exceedingly simple and beautiful explanation which 
this theory-gives of all the complex phenomena of organic life. 
This is the sum and substance of much of Mr. Spencer’s writings, 
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5. The vast economy of force which a creation by evolution 
shows when contrasted with a creation by fiat. The weight of 
this argument is greatly augmented when it is considered in con. 
nection with the theory of the persistence and conservation of 
energy now universally accepted. 

6. The singular phenomena of prophetic and retrospective 
types. For example: before there were any birds their appear. 
ance was foreshadowed in flying reptiles; and the first bird— 
the archeopteryx—in its long vertebrated tail, bilaterally quilled, 
seems to have retained some prominent reptilian characteristics. 
The ornithorhyncus of Australia, with its quadruped body, and 
bill closely resembling that of a duck (whence its common name, 
duck-bill), is an example of a retrospective type now extant. 

7. The known fact that, while species are in general true to 
their lineage, they vary sufficiently to give rise to the phenomena 
of races and varieties. This fact is supplemented by the hypothe- 
sis that the variation is a definite and constant quantity ; and that, 
as it shows a definite result in a brief period, the longer the period 
the greater will be the difference between the original and the 
varied types. In other words, that vasiative improvement is 
capable of indefinite extension. 

8. The admirable correspondence between the organs of ani- 
mals and their environment. 

g. The assumption that in the struggle for existence those 
animals least fitted to survive would be destroyed, and in this 
manner the race would improve. This argument is closely asso- 
ciated with 

10. The improvement in species resulting from natural selec- 
tion. 

11. It is also supposed that hybridism would occasionally re- 
sult in a form superior to either parent ; and, finally, 

12. The probability that this acknowledged method of nature 
in the inorganic world is also the mode by which the various 
forms of life were created. In other words, the grand unification 
of phenomena which this theory presents. There is something 
fascinating in this idea of one universal process, so simple and so 
adaptable, by which such different results have been accomplish- 
ed. It is, perhaps, the most potent of all the arguments in favor 
of genetic evolution, being so reasonable. 

These arguments have been met by the following ones : 

1. Notwithstanding variations of species there is no authen- 
ticated instance of the derivation of one species from another, 
still less of one family from another, still less of one kingdom 
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from another, and least of all of living organism from dead mat- 
ter. The world has been ransacked for such an instance, but in 
vain. Geology has been appealed to, but has not responded. “In 
successive geological formations, although new species are con- 
stantly appearing and there is abundance of evidence of progres- 
sive change, no single instance has yet been observed of one 
species passing through a series of inappreciable modifications 
into another.” Moreover, if the hypothesis under consideration 
be the true explanation of nature’s methods varieties should 
occasionally come into existence so different from the original 
stock that the joint offspring of the original stock and of the 
variety, or of two different varieties of the same stock, should be 
incapable of generation. But Professor Huxley says, in On the 
Origin of Species, at page 141: “1 do not know that there is a sin- 
gle fact which would justify any one in saying that any degree 
of sterility has been observed between breeds absolutely known 
to have been produced by selective breeding from a common 
stock.” “If it could be demonstrated that it is impossible to 
breed selectively from any stock a form which shall not breed 
from another produced. from the same stock; and if we were 
shown that this must be the necessary and inevitable result of 
all experiments, I hold that Mr. Darwin's hypothesis would be 
utterly shattered.” Mr. Darwin himself says (Origin of Species, 
fifth edition, p. 305), “I do not know of any” instance of this 
kind. He modified this statement in the next edition of his book, 
saying, at p. 240 of the sixth edition, “I know of hardly any.” 
But he does not mention a single instance, as he would be apt to 
do if he knew of one; so we may fairly conclude that the force of 
his first statement is unimpaired. “A group of animals having 
all the characters exhibited by species in nature has never been 
originated by selection, whether artificial or natural” (Lay Ser- 
mons, page 323). The conclusion seems to be that, while the 
theory of evolution by natural selection demands that a species 
shall be capable of assuming by insensible degrees generic and 
ordinal characteristics, observation only shows that individuals 
are capable of exhibiting variations wholly within the limits of 
the specific type; and that when the causes of these variations 
are removed the individual quickly reverts to the original form. 
2. The known constancy of species. The animals contem- 
porary with man during the stone age in Europe were not per- 
ceptibly different from the same animals at the present time. 
The reindeer, dog, and cat of paleolithic and of recent times are 
the same.. The bull, dog, and cat of ancient Egypt, as shown by 
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the mummied specimens of those animals exhumed from tombs, 
differed in no respect from the same animals of to-day. This 
testimony becomes more weighty when it is considered that 
these animals have been transported all over the globe and have 
endured all changes of environment. The earliest human skele- 
tons found are recognized without difficulty as belonging to man, 
while the skeletons of apes contemporary with these are but the 
remains of apes. There is no confusion. The “ missing link” 
has not yet been found. 

3. The vast periods of time which these facts compel the sup- 
porters of this theory to demand cannot be granted. Mr. Dar- 
win requires three hundred millions of years for the latter part of 
the secondary geological epoch. How great, then, must be the 
interval to the Cambrian epoch! Yet he says (Origin of Species, 
sixth edition, p. 286) : “ If the theory be true it is indisputable that 
before the lowest Cambrian stratum was deposited long periods 
elapsed, as long as, or probably longer than, the whole interval 
from the Cambrian age to the present day.” But modern astro- 
nomy refuses to allow these inconceivably great periods of time. 
In Nature, 12th of May, 1870, Dr. Gould says: “ We could not as- 
sert so long a period as eighty millions of years for the past 
duration of the sun's heat.” 

4. The lack of evidence of the derivation of species from 
species becomes a colossal weakness in the theory when the 
change from dead matter to living organism is considered. The 
gap between man and his alleged progenitor is another appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacle. Experience and reason lead to 
the conclusion that life cannot come from anything but life. The 
differences between the mineral and a living organism are funda- 
mental. The one only increases by the addition of like particles 
from without; internally it is at rest. The other grows by as- 
similation from within ; the atoms of which it is composed are in 
constant motion. The experiments of Professor Tyndall to dis- 
cover whether there be such a thing as spontaneous generation 
gave a testimony against it clear and decisive in direct propor- 
tion to the care taken to destroy living germs in the subject of 
the experiment, and to prevent their accession during its pro- 
gress. But even had the result been different, it would not have 
been considered conclusive ; and for this reason: the materials 
used were infusions of turnips and chopped straw, which were 
first boiled to destroy all living germs. It would, therefore, 
surely be asked, Why start with living matter and destroy its life 
when dead matter can be easily obtained? Why not use a solu- 
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tion of some soluble salt, for example? For the object of the ex- 
periment was to discover if life would generate spontaneously in 
inorganized matter. But this is unimportant now. The experi- 
ments went to prove that no matter can live unless transmuted 
by or transmitted from some living organism. “Between the 
living state of matter and the non-living there is an absolute and 
irreconcilable difference ; that, so far from being able to demon- 
strate that the non-living passes by gradations into the living, 
the transition is sudden and abrupt” (Dr. Beale in Medical Times 
and Gazette). It does not remove the difficulty to call life a pro- 
perty of matter, for no explanation is given why certain atoms 
have this property while others lack it. It has been said by deri- 
vationists, who declare that they have traced all forms of life 
back to the simple monad cell, that from this to dead matter is 
but a step. It may be, but they have not yet been able to take 
it. It is a greater one than from that same simple monad cell to 
man. 

The gulf that separates man from the anthropoid ape is an- 
other weak point in this hypothesis. And here it must be borne 
in mind, as Professor Winchell well says, that, assuming the: 
theory to be true, man’s immediate ancestor is not to be sought 
among the quadrumana of to-day most akin to him. They are: 
but little if any older than he. “If man be a derived form he: 
must look for his crest among the ruling families of monkeys ex-- 
isting in the miocene or eocene age.’””’ When man with all his. fac- 
ulties and endowments is considered, the chasm seems vast.. It 
cannot be crossed by asingle flight of conjecture. Even granting” 
—and eminent physiologists, including Cuvier, Owen, and Wal- 
lace, do not grant it—that so far as physical structure is concern- 
ed man differs no more from the animals which are immediately 
beneath him than these do from other members of the same order,. 
the main difficulty is unsolved. It is not his physical structure 
only, but man in his completeness, that the theory is ¢alled upon 
to explain. And here we come upon the heart of all objection to. 
this theory, viz., the disparity between the results. observed and 
the causes assigned. Any one of the evolutionary forces, or all: 
of them combined, cannot account for the moral nature and reli- 
gious instincts of man. The ideas of God, immortality, honor,. 
beneficence, and generosity could not be produced: by purely 
physical causes. It cannot well be said that they are modified 
forms of bestial sensations; for since they have now no trace of 
their alleged origin, the method of their development is inscruta- 


ble. Viewed in this aspect genetic evolution appears.as.a phi-- 
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losophy which ignores the highest characteristics of the philoso- 
pher, a generalization which omits the leading facts. 

5. If the various organs of the higher forms of life have been 
acquired in the way asserted by this theory it is difficult to ac- 
count for the suddenness of their acquisition. A strictly genetic 
evolution leaves no room for rudimentary and prophetic organs ; 
they can only be attributed to an intelligent creator. How could 
a fish, for example, stranded on the shore acquire lungs with a 
rapidity sufficient to prevent his death in the first stage of his 
evolution from a water-breather to an air-breather? And yet as 
the first vertebrates were fishes the evolutionist must attribute 
the existence of land animals to some such event. So when the 
first mammals were evolved the mammary glands of the females 
must have been perfectly developed in the first generation. 

Herbert Spencer defines evolution as a change from an in- 
definite, incoherent homogeneity to a detinite, coherent hetero. 
geneity through continuous differentiations and integrations. 
Now, endeavor to grasp the meaning of this definition. The 
homogeneous has no differences between its parts. Its ultimate 
atoms are precisely alike; their motions, if they have any, are the 
same ; they are equidistant. No part of the mass can possess any 
function not possessed equally by each and every other part. 
This, incoherent and indefinite, is simply chaos. But let one 
part begin to differ from the rest, and the homogeneity and co- 
herence disappear. The work of evolution has now begun. If 
this differentiation continue, that which was homogeneous, in- 
definite, and incoherent will become coherent, definite, and hetero- 
geneous. From chaos the universe will emerge. Granting that 
this is the method in which the work of creation was done, and 
it cannot be successfully denied, what bearing does it have upon 
theism, upon religion? In the first place, whence came those ti- 
tanic throbs whose pulsations caused the vast, inert mass of chaos 
to form itself into the glorious results we see around us? These 
serial changes of matter must be finite, they must have had a 
beginning, since evolution starts with the homogeneous. Then 
they must have had a cause. This cause must have been some- 
thing outside of the chaos, since that, by its homogeneity, was 
incapacitated from changing except under the influence of exter- 
nal energies. Men anxious to exclude the Deity from the uni- 
verse because they cannot see him with the microscope, nor find 
him in the absorption band of the spectroscope; who deny his ex- 
istence because he eludes their methods, say that evolution is the 
result of an inherent property of matter, according to the laws 
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of which it is developed. But this view of the subject does not 
eliminate the Creator from creation. It removes him but one 
step further back in the process; it is a petitio principit. How did 
the atoms which first began to differ from the rest come to have 
this developmental property not shared by all, so that the evolu- 
tionary ferment could begin? For in chaos every atom was pre- 
cisely similar to every other atom. Lewes, in his History of 
Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 701, defines law as “the invariable relation 
between two distinct phenomena according to which one de- 
pends on another.” It is, then, neither intelligent nor volitional ; 
it is not a force, but a mode of action. But as there can be no 
law without a lawgiver, so there can be no action without an 
agent. Who, then, was the agent who impressed this evolving 
property upon the primordial atoms? No matter in what light 
we consider evolution we find that it inevitably involves an evol- 
ver. It is finite, and, therefore, must have had a beginning. It 
is not self-inaugurating, and therefore must have had a cause. 
It is not self-sustaining, and therefore must have a conserver. 
Science can lead us back to the incandescent mineral fog in 
which all. things potentially existed. But when we seek the 
cause of this igneous vapor, and of the marvellous properties in- 
herent in it, she cannot answer. The beginning she shows us, but 
of the cause and antecedents of that beginning she is ignorant. 
Having come as far as this, we do not care to stop. Since science 
can guide us no further we turn to reason, to revelation. Reason 
assures us that the first cause, the causa causarum,can be no other 
than the absolute, the unconditioned being. The first words of 
revelation are: “In the beginning God.” 

We have alluded to that phase of thought that contents itself 
with the conclusion that evolution is the result of certain agencies 
inherent in matter. What are these agencies, or rather, since the 
doctrine of the conservation and equivalence of energy is now 
firmly established, what is force? The sum of the actual and po- 
tential energies in the universe is unchangeable. There is one 
constant force; there are many modes in which it manifests itself. 
Now, to say that force may inhere in matter is to make a state- 
ment absolutely without foundation in fact. “Force is that 
which is expended in the production of motion” (Force and Energy, 
Thompson and Tait, p. 294). Motion itself cannot be the cause 
of motion, for it is not an entity. A ball fired from a cannon 
Shivers the target to pieces. According to all phenomena, as 
verified by experiments, the atoms of iron of which the cannon- 
ball is composed are never in actual contact. They can always be 
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brought closer together if subjected to sufficient pressure. It is, 
then, intellectual temerity to assert that there was atomic contact 
between the ball and the target. Reason points to the contrary 
conclusion. Motion takes place without actual impact ; it is the 
result of force. Force is the mover, motion is the mode. Now 
the only force that we can trace to its origin emanates from will. 
All our actual knowledge of force is as the result of volition. 
The grand results of energy seen in the universe do not differ 
qualitatively from those produced by the human will, however 
much they differ quantitatively. We must, therefore, refer them 
to the same category of causation. But since they are far too 
great to be the results of the human will they must be the results 
of a superhunian, z.e.,a divine, will. All activity, all energy in 
the universe is but a manifestation of God’s present volition. 
His power keeps the planets in their circling march around the 
sun and maintains the equipoise of the universe. And just as 
truly not a sparrow falleth to the ground without his will. View- 
ed in this light the facts of physics become sublime. It is not, as 
some materialists would have us believe, that God is force, but 
that force is from God. ; 

Evolution, if rightly understood, has no theological or anti- 
theological influence whatever. What is evolution? It is not 
an entity. It is a mode of creation. It leaves the whole field of 
Christian faith where and as it found it. Its believers and advo- 
cates may be theists, pantheists, or atheists. The causes for these 
radically different religious views cannot be sought in the one 
theory. They are to be found elsewhere. 










































SOME SCOTTISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


SOME SCOTTISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


INTERESTING as it is to trace the history of any nation’s de- 
velopment as shown by the substantial records left in the shape 
of buildings, churches, castles, towers, sepulchres, etc., or in that 
of parchments, coins, embroideries, and such like more perishable 
memorials, it is not less so to watch the lower walks of mental 
progress, the landmarks of which lie in legends, superstitions, 
and, family traditions. When we call to mind a nation’s succes- 
sive poets, philosophers, historians, we see before us picked men, 
representing the highest culture of their time, but we gain no 
idea of the thoughts of the people, no insight into the common 
life, the hopes and fears, the yearnings and beliefs, that formed 
the springs of the existence of millions of human beings who in 
the aggregate made up the nation. It is this kind of life that we 
must study if we want to throw ourselves into the atmosphere 
of the past and understand our forefathers. 

In a work by a Scotch Episcopal clergyman, the Rev. John 
B. Pratt, this idea is well rendered. 


“ These tokens of distant ages,” he says, “ the manners, customs, habits, 
opinions, prejudices, now obsolete, but with which our own blood-relations 
of former times were probably actively familiar, ought to have a profound 

* interest. It is from these memorials that we have gathered all that we can 
ever hope to know of the rude domestic occupations, the fierce warlike 
dispositions, and the astonishing manual achievements of the ancient in- 
habitants of the country. In following the downward course of time we 
have been enabled from the same slender materials to mark how the light 
of knowledge gradually broke in on every succeeding period of our na- 
tional existence, and how the arts and sciences,.with their attendant civili- 
zation, steadily advanced among our ancestors.” 





The superstitions of a country form one of its most national 
characteristics. Of Scotland this is pre-eminently true, though 
the fact points to a curious anomaly : for the Scotch, certainly one 
of the most practical of nations, are also one of the most prone to 
belief in supernatural appearances. Stranger still is the fact that 
they retain much of this tendency in our own day, notwithstand- 
ing their unerring common sense, so that it is an easy matter to 
find out what the Scotch of many centuries ago believed in the 
way of fairy-lore and magical power by observing what their 
descendants believe now. The rest of the traditions is handed 
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down as part of the national history, and, though not actually be- 
lieved in, remains in fiction and in song as something to be proud 
of because it is connected with the proudest memories of the 
past or relates to the chieftains who made the country great. 
Most people admit that superstition comes of ignorance, but 
in the case of the Scotch and Irish, and of the Norse nations as 
well, there was a kind of patriotism mixed with it. Their old 
religion was identified with their national existence, and the fact 
of Christianity being a foreign religion was more against it than 


‘any mere doctrinal novelty. Now, Celtic superstitions mostly 


descend from the suppressed religion of the Druids, as understood 
by the people. They have clung to old customs because they 
were national, and to old beliefs because these generally tended 
to the glorification of their own clan or family. The Druid 
among the old Gaels was a magician.* The Druids were 
priests, prophets, philosophers, teachers, and judges—in a word, 
the only learned class. .Their religion was originally mono- 
theistic, but it is supposed that they gradually fell into idolatry, 
adoring as gods what had been at first but symbolical represen- 
tations of the only God. Their chief divinity was the sun, 
equivalent to Balder in Norse mythology, and to the Baal ot 
Eastern and the Apollo of Western heathendom, as Hecateus, 
a Greek historian, quoted by Matthew Holbeche Blonan (in 
his treatise on Sepulchral Remains of Great Britain), seems to 
imply. Like the prophets of Baal, they worshipped in thick 
groves ; their festivals were distinguished by the use of fires and 
—but some dispute this—human sacrifices. As the Druids were 
judges, these supposed victims may have been simply criminals 
regularly condemned to death. 

The four festivals of the Celts were the eve of the 1st of May, 
Midsummer eve (since. St. John the Baptist’s), the eve of the 
1st of November (since Hallowe'en), and the eve of the 1oth of 
March. The Hallow Fires and St. John’s were kept up in Scot- 
land till a very late period, and probably in many remote places 
are so at the present time. On the eve of the 1st of November 
all the fires in the kingdom were extinguished, and every master 
of a family was religiously bound to take a portion of the con- 
secrated fire from the carn, or altar, with which to kindle the fire 
on his own hearth anew for the ensuing year. If he failed in this 
none of his neighbors durst let him have the benefit of theirs un- 
der pain of excommunication. Something of this was adopted 
by the Christian Church, or at least the two customs, Eastern 


*® Duir or datr is Gaelic for oak-tree. 
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and Western, were fused into one and commemorated in the 
symbolical ceremonies of Easter eve, when fire is struck from a 
flint, and from it the candles in the church are lighted. In some 
parts of Aberdeenshire it is still customary for a tenant remov- 
ing from one house to another to carry “kindling” along with 
him—that is, live coals with which to light the fire in his new 
dwelling. This custom is believed to have come down from 
Druidical times.* The superstitions connected with Hallowe'en 
are as numberless as they are childish, but with what wonder- 
ful tenacity they survive is well known to Celtic nations. The 
Christian Church put its seal on the day of the 1st of November 
by calling it the festival of All-Hallows, and on Midsummer 
eve by turning it into the festival of St. John the Baptist. The 
May festival, originally a commemoration of the change of sea- 
son, became Rood day, and was shifted to the 3d of the month to 
correspond with the Latin festival of the Holy Cross. Pagan 
and Christian customs were so mingled that it was difficult to 
tell one from the other. In remote parts of Scotland, though the 
observance of festivals was discontinued after the so-called Re- 
formation, their traditional influence was more or less felt down 
to the earlier portion of the present century; for instance, on 
Rood day it was customary to make small crosses of twigs of the 
rowan-tree, and to place them over every opening leading into 
the house as a protection against evil spirits and malevolent 
influences : 


“ Rowan-tree and red thread 
Keep the witches frae their speed.” 


In which did the people believe most, in the virtue of the wood 
of the rowan-tree or of the shape of the cross? ¢ 

The May-day festivities, the May Queen, the May-pole, and 
the attendant mummeries were undoubtedly relics of the Drui- 
dical festival ; but the medizval church called the month of May 
the month of Mary; and though we can discover no such direct 
overlaying of a heathen feast by a Christian one in the case of 
the eve of the 1oth of March, yet every one knows that the 25th 
of March, or Lady day, became an important day in business 

* This is identically the same custom that prevails among the peasants in Russia, who be 
lieve in a ‘‘ house-spirit” whose especial seat is the hearth. The oldest woman in the family is 
generally chosen as the carrier of the pot of embers from the old house to the new, and the 


earthenware pot is required to be a new one, and is broken on the hearth of the new house as 
soon as the embers have been emptied. 

+ But the pagan custom of lighting fires on the rst of May—in Gaelic La Baeltinne, that is, 
day of Baal fire—was kept up in Scotland through the middle ages, as it still is in Ireland, and 
the beacons were termed the ‘ Beltane tree.” 
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transactions, being the spring quarter-day, determining leases and 
judicial sessions. Christmas was originally a Norse festival— 
Yule ; but the missionaries knew how to turn it to milder pur- 
poses and make it a day of “ peace to men of good will.” The 
Scotch never gave up their fairies, elves, etc., but they added 
Christian saints to them and took up the prevailing notion that 
the gods they had worshipped were demons. This was not the 
way to lessen belief in supernatural occurrences, for with an igno. 
rant people fear is more powerful than love. Then began to be 
traditions concerning Christian mysteries, and legends relating 
to Christian saints; the old facility which fairies had possessed 
to control nature was transferred to hermits and holy men, and 
miracles were readily believed. Above all, the people loved— 
was it with some sense of sly humor of which they were per- 
haps unconscious ?—to pit saints against devils, and assist in 
spirit at skirmishes between their old gods and their new teach- 
ers. Some of the medizval tales of demons assaulting hermits 
turn on the most ludicrous and grotesque situations. Then 
followed the belief that saints were magicians and learned 
secrets from the demons, as was the case with St. Dunstan, 
who was simply a very learned man, the wise counsellor of 
several Saxon kings, and a great promoter of education as 
well as reformer of abuses. We shall not have many wholly 
Christian customs to record, so we will place the few we 
have before the others. Good Friday, though, like Christmas, 
stricken out of the Scotch calendar, claimed a popular mark of 
respect till our own day. There was a general prejudice against 
its being made a day of ordinary labor, and the blacksmith es- 
pecially was a bold man who ventured to lift a hammer, and his 
wife a bolder woman who dared to wear her apron, on that day, 
since—according to tradition—it was a smith’s wife that was 
employed to carry in her apron the nails which her husband had 
made for the sacrifice on Mount Calvary. How old this tradi- 
tion is we cannot tell; it does not exactly tally with the dress of 
Oriental women, but the general spirit is beautiful and reverent. 
Along the eastern coast of Scotland the equinoctial storm, which 
very often occurs some time before Easter, is known among the 
fishermen as the Passion Storm. There are legends also con- 
necting the aspen-tree, the robin-redbreast, and the cross-bill 
with the Crucifixion: it is said that the leaves of the aspen can 
never cease shaking, because the cross was made of aspen-wood, 
and that the two little birds, compassionating the Saviour’s 
agony, tried to pick the nails out from his hands and feet, and 
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that in their endeavors the one got his breast crimsoned over 
with the blood of Christ, and the other bore ever after the mark 
of the cross on his crooked bill. 

The belief that a curse hung over those. who meddled with 
things dedicated to God was generally held in Scotland. Even 
“the Reformation” did not do away with it. In 1591 John Knox 
wrote to the General Assembly at Stirling, adjuring his brethren 
that “with uprightness and strength in God they withstand 
the merciless devourers of the patrimonie of the kirk.” Else- 
where he bids them hold no communication with such men, 
whose crime he calls a “ robberie, guhilk will. . . provock God’s 
vengeance upon the committers thereof.” * An old rhyme em- 
bodied the popular feeling : 


“ Meddle nae with holy things, 
For gin ye dee 
A weird, I rede, in some shape 
Shall follow thee.” 


The weird, or fate, generally took the form of the death of the 
heir before his majority, or the utter want of an heir. A Scotch, 
book, relating to Britane'’s Distemper from the yeares of God 1639 
to 1649, says that 


“To adwice other noblemen to bewar of meddling with the rents of the 
church—for in the first fundation thereof they wer given out with a curse 
pronounced in their charector, or eviden of the first erectione, in those 
terms: Cursed be those that taketh this away from the holy use wherwnto 
it is now dedicat—” 


he will tell of a vision which he thinks not unworthy of remem- 
brance. The family in question was that of the Keiths, Earls 
Marischal of Scotland, who appropriated the Abbey of Deer, in 
Aberdeenshire, in the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
“ wonderfull vission” was as follows—we give it in the original : 


“In her sleepe she (the wife of Earl George) saw a great number of re- 
ligious men in their habit cum forth of that abbey to the strong craige of 
Dunnotture, which is the principal residence of that familie. She saw 
them also sett themselves round about the rock to get it down and demo- 
lishe it, having no instruments nor toilles wherwith to perform this work, 
but only penknyves, wherwith they follishly (as it seemed to her) began to 
pyk at the craige. She smyled to sie them intende so fruitles an enterpryse, 
and went to call her husband to scuffe and geyre them out of it. When 
she had fund him and brought him to sie these sillie religious monckes at 


* Booke of the Universall Kirk, 
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their foolish work, behold, the wholl craige, with all his stronge and state- 
lie buildinges, was by their penknyves wndermynded and fallen in the sea, 
so as ther remained nothing but the wrack of ther riche furnitore and 
stuffe flotting on the waves of a rageing and tempestuous sea. Some of the 
wyser sort, divining upon this vission, attrebute to the penknyves the lenth 
of tym befor this should com to pass, and it hath been observed by sindrie 
that the earles of that hous befor wer the richest in the kingdom, but ever 
since the addition of this so great a revenue theye have lessed the stock 
by heavie burdens of debt and ingagement.” 


The belief in elves and fairies, water-kelpies, water-wraiths, 
and various other supernatural beings was strong in Scotland, 
and many traces of it remain to this day. They were considered 
capricious creatures, easily offended and not so easily propitiat- 
ed. “Like other proprietors of forests,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
with sly allusion to the game laws, “they are peculiarly jealous 
of their rights of vert and venison.” This jealousy was also anat- 
tribute of the Scandinavian duergar, or dwarfs, to many of whose 
distinctions the fairies seem to have succeeded, if, indeed, they 
are not the same class of beings. The Danes and Norwegians 


brought over their superstitions with them, and how much these 


mingled with the original Celtic beliefs may be easily surmised. 
The Scotch called one class of their forest denizens duine shee 
in Gaelic, or Men of Peace ; but, despite their name, they were a 
peevish, discontented race, apt to do mischief on slight provoca- 
tion, and particularly offended at mortals who talked of them or 
wore their favorite color—green—or in any wise interfered in 
their affairs. This was especially the case on Friday, when they 
are supposed to be more active and possessed of greater power. In 
Germany a strong belief prevailed as to the powers of supernatural 
creatures on Friday, as being of old the day of Venus, and Chris- 
tian writers have traced a natural connection between their activ- 
ity on that day and the despair with which the thought of One 
who conquered heathendom on a Friday always inspired them. 
The Highlanders especially have a feeling as to green being an 
unlucky color, and no doubt it originated with the belief in 
fairies. Particular clans, families, and counties hold it unlucky: 
the men of Caithness because their bands wore that color on the 
fatal day of Flodden; the Ogilvies for some similar accident, and 
the Grahames from time immemorial. The elves were supposed 
greatly to envy the privileges acquired by Christian initiation, 
and gave to those mortals who had fallen into their power a cer- 
tain precedence in their unseen realm. An old ballad puts these 
words in the mouth of one of their human prisoners: 
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“ For I ride on a milk-white steed, 
And aye nearest the town ; 
Because I was a christen’d knight 
They gave me that renown.” 


The fairy rings, so often spoken of in romance, and not less 
often pointed out to the traveller by the peasantry of Europe, 
were either circles of grass encompassed by atrodden path or by a 
ring of grass thickerand greener thanthe rest. Wells and springs 
were also supposed to be'their rendezvous. A belief in the noc- 
turnal revels of the fairies still lingers among the people of Selkirk- 
shire, where a copious fountain upon the ridge of Minchmore, 
called the Cheesewell, is thought sacred to them. It was usual to 
propitiate them by throwing in something upon passing it—a pin 
was the general offering—and the ceremony is still sometimes 
practised, though rather in jest than in earnest. Of the malevo- 
lent instincts of some of these supernatural beings a dismal tra- 
dition says that one night, when two Highland hunters had taken 
refuge in a d0-thee, or hut built for hunting purposes, and were 
making merry over their venison, they unguardedly wished for 
some pretty lasses to complete the party. Hardly had they spo- 
ken when two beautiful young women, dressed in green, came in, 
dancing and singing. One of the hunters was allured out of the 
hut,and the woodland damsel accompanied him. The other, sus- 
picious of the second enchantress, repulsed her advances and be- 
took himself to a common trump, or whistle, on which he inces- 
santly played some religious hymn. When day came his beauti- 
ful companion left him and he set out to search for his friend. 
Deep in the forest he found his bones, and concluded that the 
fiend in human shape had devoured him. This sounds rather 
ghoulish for a mere fairy, but it shows how curiously indefinite 
were the notions entertained of these pretended spirits. The 
place where this tragedy happened was called ever after the Glen 
of the Green Women. 

There were spirits dwelling in the air and the streams, to 
whose agency were ascribed storms, floods, and all such pheno- 
mena as seemed to the people inexplicable. To them also were 
ascribed the 


“ Airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses,” 


as in the case of the building of the ancient church of old Deer, 
in Aberdeenshire. The workmen were surprised to find that the 
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work was impeded by supernatural obstacles, when at last the 
Spirit of the River was heard to say: 


“ It is not here, it is not here, 
That ye shall build the church of Deer, 
But on Taptillery 
Where many a corpse shall lie.” 


The site of this building was accordingly-transferred to Tap- 
tillery, a hill some distance from where the church had been be- 
gun.* It is of this class of spirits that the poet Collins speaks 
when he says that certain learned mortals can control them (it 
is noticeable that persons born on Christmas day or Good Fri- 
day were believed to have the power of seeing and controlling 
spirits) : 


“ For them the viewless forms of air obey, 
Their bidding heed, and at their beck repair; 
They know what spirit brews the stormful day, 
And heartless oft, like moody madness, stare 
To see the phantom-train their secret work prepare.” 


Goblin-knights and spirit-warriors were also devoutly be- 
lieved in by the Scottish as well as the English and German peo- 
ple. In Marmion Sir Walter Scott tells how Alexander IIL, 
King of Scotland, met Edward I. of England in these spirit-lists, 
and vanquished him, compelling the demon who had taken the 
king’s form to show him the future. Edward I. was at that time 
in Palestine. But these encounters could only take place under 
certain favorable circumstances. It was by the light of the full 
moon, in a deserted camp of the ancient Picts, and the king had 
to goalone. The circle was deemed fatal to any one who trod 
it in the night, unless shielded by supernatural power. A simi- 
lar story, more seriously told, is related, in an old medizval 
manuscript of Gervase of Tilbury, of the bold knight Osbert, 
who fought a goblin adversary and overpowered him, though he 
was wounded by the spirit’s javelin. This took place in Eng- 
land, near Ely, and the chronicler adds that “‘as long as Osbert 
lived the scar of his wound opened afresh on the anniversary of 
the eve on which he encountered the spirit.” 

A very curious popular superstition (a local one, however, 
belonging to the Border mountains) was that of Gilpin Horner, 
the lost imp or goblin. The account is taken from Sir Walter 
Scott’s notes to the Lay of the Last Minstrel. Eskdale Muir 


* Macfarlane’s MSS, 
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was the place where the creature appeared and stayed for a 
time. Two men engaged in fastening up their horses for the 
night heard a voice crying at some distance: “ Zint/ tint / 
tint!” (Lost! lost! lost!) One of them, named Moffat, called 
out: “ What deil has tint you? Come here.” Immediately a 
creature of something like a human form appeared. It was sur- 
prisingly little, distorted in features and misshapen in limbs. As 
soon as the two men could see it plainly they ran home ina 
great fright, imagining they had met with some goblin. By the 
way Moffat fell and the creature ran over him, was home at the 
house as soon as either of them, and stayed therealong time. It 
was real flesh and blood, and ate and drank; was fond of cream, 
and, when it could get at it, would destroy a great deal. It 
seemed a mischievous being, and any of the children whom it 
could master it would beat and scratch without mercy. After it 
had stayed there a long time, one evening, when the women were 
milking the cows, it was playing among the children near by 
them, when suddenly they heard a loud, shrill voice cry three 
times, “ Gilpin Horner!” It started and said, “ That is me; I 
must away,” and instantly disappeared, and was never heard of 
more. No one in the neighborhood had the remotest doubt 
of the story nor of the supernatural character of the foundling. 
Besides often repeating the word “ ¢int, tint,” Gilpin Horner was 
heard to call upon “ Peter Bertram”; and when the shrill voice 
called Gilpin he immediately acknowledged it was the summons 
of Peter Bertram, who seems, therefore, to have been the demon 
who had tint, or lost, the little imp. “No legend that I ever 
heard,” says Sir Walter Scott, “seemed to be more universally 
credited.”” Of course practical people who delight in knocking 
these harmless beliefs on the head, just as they would in dragging 
a little bit of damp, soft moss from a comfortable cranny in the 
wall, will call the imp a human dwarf lost in the woods, a child 
with evil propensities, who had very likely run away from a ra- 
ther hard master. They could not, however, persuade the Esk- 
dale people that this view was the correct one, and the story re- 
mains “in possession,” which, as every one knows, is nine-tenths 
of the law. 

Will-o’-the-wisps and “ spunkies” (Jack-o’-lantern) were com- 
monly believed to haunt the bogs or “ mosses,” and fairy fires 
were also seen on various occasions. It is said that a mys- 
terious beacon, lighted by no mortal hands, greeted the sight of 
Bruce, who, before his landing on the mainland, was watching on 
the tower of the Brodick on the isle of Arran. For several centu- 
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ries it was said by the peasants of the neighborhood that the flame 
rose yearly on the same night of the year on which the king first 
saw it, and some go so far as to say that if the recollection of the 
exact time had not been lost it would still be seen. The place 
has always borne the name of the Bogle’s Brae (z.c., the Goblin’s 
Hill). In support of this curious belief it is averred that the 
practice of burning heath for the improvement of land was then 
unknown, and that any wandering flame in the marshes could not 
have been seen across the breadth of the Firth of Clyde between 
the mainland (Ayrshire) and Arran. 

A belief current in the district of Buchan is mentioned by 
Boéthius, in his description of Scotland, which implies some mis- 
chievous interference on the part of elves. He says that there 
grows a kind of wild oats 


“Which, if the reapers go purposely and in order to cut down, disap- 
points them by proving to be nothing but husks; but if one man goes se- 
cretly, and without letting anybody know beforehand, he finds the oats 
safe.” 


Between the traditions of fairy-doings and the power of hu- 
man beings over supernatural things the distance is not great. 
Glamour, or the magic power of imposing on the eyesight of the 
spectators, had a great part in the legends of Scotland. Blows 
by invisible creatures were often given. G/amour was also the 
name given to any kind of spell that transformed one being into 
the likeness of another, or that so deluded any one as to make 
him act against his own reason or natural inclinations. Of such 
a spell Titania was a celebrated victim. Supernatural citations 
were not uncommon, and since there was always the convenient 
alternative of referring them either to heavenly or lost spirits, 
according to the necessities or desires of the parties cited, there 
was no reason for trying to discover any trick or human agency 
in them. Though Pitscottie, the Scottish ‘chronicler, docs hint 
at such a thing, still the fact of the summons delivered to James 
IV. of Scotland from the so-called Cross of Dun-Edin (Edin- 
burgh) is incontestable. Sir Walter Scott embodies the tradition 
in Marmion where he speaks of 


“ A vision, passing nature’s law, 
Strange, wild, and dimly seen : 
Figures that seemed to rise and die, 
Gibber and sign, advance and fly, 
While naught confirm’d could ear or eye 
Discern of sound or mien.” 
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One man alone, whether suspecting a trick or afraid of the de- 
mon character of the summons, appealed publicly from it, “and 
took him all whole in the mercy of God and Christ Jesus his 
Son.” He alone escaped the doom; for when the “field [of 
Flodden] was stricken [fought] there was no man that escaped 


that was called inthis summons but that one,. . . but all the lave . 


were perished in the field with the king.” 

The Celtic mind had a great reverence for running streams, 
perhaps because the spirits of the waters were considered more 
powerful than their kindred of the air and forest. It was a firm 
article of popular faith that no enchantment can subsist in a liv- 
ing stream. If you could interpose a brook between you and 
witches, spectres, or even fiends, you were in perfect safety. 
Burns’ “Tam o’ Shanter” turns entirely upon such a circum- 
stance. The belief seems to be of antiquity. Brompton, in a 
Latin chronicle, Apud decem Scriptores, informs us that certain 
Irish wizards could by spells convert earthen clods or stones into 


‘ fat pigs, which they sold in the market, but which always re- 


sumed their proper form when driven by the deceived purchaser 
across arunning stream. The river-spirits must have been very 
honest in their way. All fairy gifts had this unsubstantialness, 
and were apt to disappear in a moment, the most splendid 
palaces and magnificent exhibitions vanishing away and leaving 
their disconcerted dupe with his robes converted into the poor- 
est rags, and, instead of glittering state, finding himself suddenly 
in the midst of desolation and removed no man knew whither. 
In many parts of Scotland a charm against witchcraft was a rope 
made of the hair of horses’ tails and manes, and long after hemp 
and chain tethers became common for ploughs it was no unusual 
thing still to see a few feet of hair-rope next the horse. 

Another class of superstitions was that of omens, fore- 
telling death or misfortune. One of the most common is the 
“ dead-bell,” a tingling in the ears, which the country people look 
upon as the secret warning of some friend’s death. The baying 
of a spectre dog is another, but by no means peculiar to Scot- 
land. Most great families in the Highlands were supposed to have 
a domestic spirit attached to them, who took an interest in their 
prosperity and intimated by its wailings any approaching disaster. 
This Ben-Shie is, of course, identical with the Banshee of the 
Irish.* The old family of McLean of Lockbury have a presage 
of their own. The spirit of an ancestor slain in battle is heard 


* Two corrupt modes of spelling the one Gaelic term dean siodhe, signifying “silken 
woman,” ~ 
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to gallop along a stony bank, and then to ride thrice round the 
family residence, ringing his fairy bridle, and thus intimating the 
coming death. Another and a savage kind of augury was often 
used for determining who should be the victor in a battle. It 
was thought that the party which first shed blood on that day 
would come off victorious, but it was not necessary that the 
blood-shedding should be on the field. The Highlanders under 
Montrose were so imbued with this notion that they once, on the 
morning of-an important affray, slaughtered a defenceless shep. 
herd merely to secure this advantage to their side. 

About the time of the Covenant, two hundred years ago, sig- 
nal omens were observed by the Scottish people. The wars 
and disturbances to which it would give rise were, to their minds, 
plainly foretold by signs in the heavens. We are reminded of 
the similar omens seen by the Jews:and the Christians before the 
fall and the attempted rebuilding of the Temple, of the portents 
noticed by the Spaniards and the Aztecs during the disastrous 
conquest of Mexico, and those observed at the time of “ the Re. . 
formation” in France and Germany. Armies were seen joining 
in battle, either on high hills or in the clouds; phantom drums 
beat, and trumpets called,and ordnance thundered ; the affrighted 
people carried away and buried their precious substance in bogs 
and forests; the sun was seen to turn the color of blood, which 
was supposed to foretell the great loss of blood during the com. 
ing war; and other signs were interpreted by “ curious heades”’ to 
mean some “chainge of governement aither in church or state.” 
A tremendous discharge, as of a single enormous gun, was heard 
simultaneously all over the land, and the effect is described in 
words suitable to the Last Judgment. But local omens are more 
interesting. The author of Britane’s Distemper, who furnishes 
the above details, also gives us the two following : 


“Att Ellen the preacher of that toune, being forced to arise betwixt 
tuelue and one at night, did see the sune as if it had been at midday, and 
therefor, much astonished at so fearefulle a prodigie, called up his bedell 
to sie it also... . Heir I cannot forgette our preacher, who presumed to 
diuine of this prodigious omen in this sort: As the sune, said he, was sein 
when the night was at his deipest and greatest hight of darknesse, so when 
the obscurest and darkest plottes of the Covenant shall reach ther zenith 
or greatest hight, God, piteing our extreame afflictions, sall raise to ws the 
trewe sune or light of trewe religion.” 


There is plenty of scope left for explanation by these silent 
marvels. Might not the pious Covenanter interpret the “pro- 
digie” as signifying the light of Ais “trewe religion” tri- 
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umphant in the midst of the darkness of persecution which 
was to drive him forth into the moors, and glens, and forests, 
to worship according to his conscience ? 

Omens are double-edged tools. Another singular story is 
given in these terms: 


“ At Rethine, in Buchan, there was about the tyme of morneing prayer, 
for diuerse dayes togither, hard in the church a queire of musicke, both of 
woces, organes, and other instrumentes, and with such a rauishing sweet- 
ness that they ware transported which in numbers resorted to heirit. . .. 
The preacher . .. went with diuerse of his parisheners into the church, 
to try if ther eyes could beare witnes to what the ears had hard ; but they 
were no sooner entered when, lo, the musicke ceassed with a long not, or 
stroke of a wzoll de gambo ; and the sounde came from ane upper lofte where 
the people vsed to heare seruice, but they could sie nothing.” 


The power of looking into the future was much prized in the 
Highlands. Besides the ordinary consultation of witches and 
magicians, there were oracles which the rude soldiery or pea- 
santry could invoke without the heip of any learned juggler. 
One of the most noted of these was the Zaghairm. A person was 
wrapped up in the skip of a newly-slain bullock and deposited 
beside a waterfall, or at the bottom of a ravine, or in some other 
strange, wild, and unusual situation where the scenery around 
him suggested nothing but objects of horror. In this situatiom 
he revolved in his mind the question proposed, and whatever 
was impressed upon him by his excited imagination passed for 
the inspiration of the disembodied spirits who haunt the desolate: 
recesses. 

Second-sight, which has become characteristic of Scotch 
superstition, but which, under the name of divination, must have 
had the same existence in other countries during medizval times, , 
was called by Dr. Johnson “an impression either by the mind: 
upon the eye or by the eye upon the mind, by which things. 
distant and future are perceived and seen as if they were: pre- 
sent.” The spectral appearances thus presented almost inva. 
riably foretold misfortune, and the faculty was painful to. those 
who supposed they possessed it. There are many physical. 
explanations. of this phenomenon, and the persons thus endowed 
usually acquired the gift while themselves under the pressure of 
melancholy. It is called in Scotch Gaelic Taishitaraugh—from. 
Taish, an unreal or shadowy appearance—and those: possessed of 
it are called Zaishatrin, which may be aptly translated, says Sir 


Walter Scott, visionaries. Martin, in his Description of the. West- 
VOL. XXXIV.—45 
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ern Islands (in 1716), speaks thus (he himself is a steady believer 
in it): 

“The second-sight is a singular faculty of seeing another invisible ob- 
ject without any previous meansus ed by the person that used it for that 
end; the vision makes such a lively impression upon the seers that they 
neither see nor think of anything else except the vision as long as it con- 
tinues, . . . At the sight of a vision the eyelids of the person are erected, 
and the eyes continue staring until the object vanish. This is obvious to 
others who are by when the persons happen to see a vision, and occurred 
more than once to my own observation. . . . If a woman is seen standing 
at a man’s left hand it is a presage that she will be his wife, whether they 
be married to others or unmarried at the time of the apparition. To seea 
spark of fire fall upon one’s arm or breast is a forerunner of a dead child to 
be seen in the arms of those persons. . . . To see a seat empty at the time 
of one’s sitting in it is a presage of that person’s death soon after.’: 


The belief hardly exists now save in poetry, and perhaps 
among the remote dwellers in lonely neighborhoods, but of these 
there are many in Scotland; it is a land that nature has carefully 
shielded against the too great uniformity of civilization. It is, 
perhaps, the land of the greatest contradictions in Europe, or 
rather, we should say, the greatest contrasts. The mere belief in 
ghosts and haunted houses is too common to be worth discussing 
here; there are ladies in white wringing their hands, and grim 
skeletons, and rustlings of silk, and the spirits of tortured prison- 
ers haunting the scenes of their revels or their torments, in every 
old house and manor in the land. The old legend of Birnam 
Wood coming to Dunsinane, which Shakspere has immortalized, 
was also claimed by the castle of Fedderat, in Aberdeenshire, 
and was made to come true in the same practical way as Mal- 
colm caused the other to be verified. The tradition was that 
Fedderat should not be taken till the wood of Fyvie came to the 


siege ; so the soldiers of William of Orange, having dislodged the 


loyal followers of the Stuart from Fyvie Castle, and hearing that 
they had taken refuge in Fedderat, cut down the wood and car- 
ried it with them'to the siege of the latter stronghold, where su- 
perstition, no doubt, did more than fear could have done to in- 
duce the hunted Scots to surrender. 

Magic, or, in Lowland Scotch, xramarye, was as widely be- 
lieved in as elsewhere, but popular belief, though contrary to the 
doctrine of the church, made a favorable distinction between 
magicians proper and necromancers, or wizards ; the former were 
supposed to command the evil spirits, and the latter to serve, or 
at least to be in league and compact with, these enemies of man- 
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kind. The literal meaning of magician and wizard is, however, 
the same; the first word formed from a Greek, the second from a 
Saxon root, both signifying wise. The arts of subjecting the 
demons were manifold; sometimes the fiends were actually 
swindled by the magicians. It was believed that the shadow of a 
necromancer was independent of the sun ; Simon Magzus is said to 
have caused his shadow to go before him, making people believe 
that it was an attendant spirit.* People believed that when a 
class of students had made a certain progress in their mystic 
studies they were obliged to run through a subterraneous hall, 
when the devil literally caught the hindmost in the race, unless he 
crossed the hall so quickly that the arch-enemy could only lay 
hold of his shadow. In the latter case the person of the sage never 
after throws any shade, and those who have thus Jost their shadow 
always prove the best magicians. Among the wizards of gentle 
birth in Scotland was Lord Gifford, celebrated in Marmion, 
probably a clever scholar, far beyond his age, and perhaps a 
dreamer imbued with genuine belief in his own supernatural 
powers. There are many such now, as presumptuous, but not 
as picturesque, nor, above all, as sincere. Their spell is not su- 
pernatural, but highly intellectual, which is the new reading for 
“occult influence” over the minds of the masses. The wizards 
of old did not disdain appearances quite so much; they were 
content to make use of a little more machinery. For instance, 
they wore 


“Oval caps, or like pyramids, with lappets on each side and fur within, 
Their gowns were long and furred with fox-skins, under which they had a 
linen garment reaching to the knee. Their girdles were three inches 
broad, and had many cabalistic names with crosses, trines, and circles in- 
scribed on them. Their shoes should be of new russet leather, with a cross 
cut on them. Their knives were dagger-fashioned, and their swords had 
neither guard nor scabbard. . . . A pentacle is a piece of fine linen, folded 
with five corners according to the five senses, and suitably inscribed with 
characters. This the magician extends towards the spirits whom he in- 
vokes when they are stubborn and rebellious, and refuse to be conforma- 
ble unto the ceremonies and rights of magic.” t 


Michael Scott of Balwearie was the most famous magician of 
Scotland, and lived in the thirteenth century. In reality all that 
is known of his history is that he was a man of great learning, 
chiefly acquired in foreign countries; he wrote a commentary on 
Aristotle which was printed at Venice two hundred years after 


* Heywood's Hierarchie. 
+ Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, ed. 1665. 
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his death, and several treatises on natural philosophy. It was a 
tradition that his books could not be opened because malignant 
fiends were imprisoned therein. He was sent to bring the Maid 
of Norway to Scotland after the death of Alexander III. An- 
other embassy is ascribed to him by tradition. On Being sent to 
the King of France to remonstrate about the conduct of certain 
French pirates, he took with him no retinue or servants, but 
evoked a fiend in the shape of a huge black horse, whom he com- 
pelled to carry him through the air instantaneously to Paris. 
As they were crossing the sea the demon asked him what the 
old women of Scotland muttered at bedtime. Had he answered 
truly, “the Pater Noster,” the fiend would have been allowed to 
throw his rider off; but Michael Scott sternly said: “ What is 
that to thee? Mount, Diabolus, and fly.” When he entered 
Paris he tied his horse to the gate of the palace and boldly 
delivered his message to the king, who would not listen to so 
shabby an envoy. The magician asked him to give no answer 
till he had seen his horse stamp three times. The king laughed 
and consented. The first stamp shook every steeple in Paris 
and caused all the bells to ring; the second threw down three 
of the towers of the palace; and the infernal steed had lifted his 
hoof to give the third stamp when the king rather chose hastily 
to accede to Michael’s demands than to risk the probable conse- 
quences. But the wizard was not always on the alert. A witch 
ance got hold of his wand and transformed him into a hare, so 
that he barely escaped being torn to pieces by his own dogs. 
Through some superior means he was enabled to throw off the 
spell, and in revenge for this he bewitched the old woman, caus- 
ing her and every one who entered her house to be seized with 
an interminable dancing mania. She nearly died of fatigue, 
when he good-naturedly removed the spell. His attendant de- 
mons, it is said, gave him a good deal of trouble. One herculean 
spirit beset him with constant demands for employment. He 
commanded him to build a cau/d, or dam-head, across the Tweed 
at Kelso; it was done in one night, and “ still does honor to the 
infernal architect.” Michael next ordered that Eildon Hill, 
which was then a uniform cone, should be divided into three. 
Another night was sufficient to part its summit into the three 
picturesque peaks which it now bears. The indefatigable spirit 
asked for a more difficult task, and the enchanter at last got rid 
of him by setting him the endless and hopeless one of making 
ropes out of sea-sand. 

The belief in common witchcraft, which of ail superstitions 
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has led to most cruelty, was very rife in Scotland and continued 
very late. The devices of making and destroying wax effigies of 
the persons to be made away with, the boiling in a caldron of 
certain ingredients, the incantations pronounced under certain 
combinations of the stars, the gathering of certain herbs at mys- 
tic hours, etc., were all known and resorted to. The witches in 
‘* Macbeth” are a good specimen of the race. Not only persons 
but animals and things could be bewitched. In 1594 we read of an 
indictment for witchcraft against Ellen Gray ; the Earl of Errol, 
“rit constabill of Scotland,” presiding over the court in the ba- 
roay of Slanis. Six charges were made against the poor woman, 
some manifestly frivolous, such as her pretended appearance with 
a fellow-witch, in the respective shapes of a cat and a dog, be- 
tween her own house and that of the other supposed witch ; 
others less explicable, such as taking the 


“Haill substance of the milk of my lordis ky and youis [cows and ewes], 
that when the same was milkit it wrought oure the lumes [pails] lyk new 
aill. The guhilk milk being cassin furtht, Sir Alexander Traillis dogis wad 
nocht preive the same: guhilk thou can nocht deny.” 


This provoking formula, “which thou canst not deny,” was 
used at the end of every separate indictment. Intercourse with 
the devil, who appeared to her in the shape of an “agit man,” 
and transformation of herself into the “lykness of a dog,” and 
sundry mischievous and rather childish tricks, make up the rest 
of the accusation, and are all charged seriously against her as of 
equal weight and deserving equal punishment. Nothing was 
trivial in the eyes of her noble judges; a pin’s prick given by a 
witch was as dangerous as a sword-cut dealt in battle. Ellen 
Gray was convicted, and, with fifteen others, was drint to the 
deid ; so say the records of the Town Council of Aberdeen. 
Three years later three women were accused of bewitching the 
mill of Fedderat by casting a handful of sand “from the west 
side of the north door of the mill upon the stones and wells,” in 
the name of “ God and Chrystisonday”’ (whether Christmas-day, or 
Christ, His Son’s day, we cannot determine). The sentence was 
that they were to be 


“Hed out betwixt,the hillis, bund to a staik, and wirreit thairat guhill they 
be deid, and than to be brint in assis.” 


This was scarcely more merciful, perhaps less so, than mere 
burning.~ Nothing brings out the innate barbarity of man like 
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religious fanaticism mingled with personal fear. No doubt these 
scenes of “ worrying ” were more like the torture of savage com- 
munities than the solemn execution of the death-penalty in a 
Christian land. 

James I. (the Sixth of Scotland), though constitutionally 
afraid of the sight of a naked sword or dagger, seems to have 
had no objection to witness the result, if not the actual sight, of 
the torture. He took great delight in putting the proper ques. 
tions to the victims accused of witchcraft, for it was one.of his 
weaknesses to think himself a very Solomon. Géeillis Duncan, 
a servant-maid, and Agnes Sampson, her supposed accomplice, 
were brought before him on one occasion, both charged with 
having wrought spells to bring shipwreck on the vessel that was 
bearing the king home from a visit to Norway. What lies or 
tricks were confessed to by these wretched women can never be 
known for certain, but they said that they had done their utmost 
to get possession of some fragment of linen that had touched the 
king’s person, and that by applying incantations to this fragment 
they could undermine his life. They.and two hundred other 
witches, they declared, had sailed in sieves from Leith to North 
Berwick Church, where they had met the devil and feasted with 
him. On the voyage they had drowned a cat, having first prac- 
tised a mock ceremony of baptism over it, and immediately after 
a fearful storm had arisen—the very storm in which the king’s 
ship had been separated from the rest of his fleet. Agnes then 
took the king aside and tried to work on his mind by other 
revelations of a nature unknown to any one but himself; but 
nothing availed the unhappy woman, and she was condemned to 
the flames.* 

These scenes, however, are not characteristic of Scotland and 
the seventeenth century only ; they occur at intervals in nearly 
every age of the world, our own not excepted. . The latest witch- 
murder was committed two yearsagoin Russia. “Anglo-Saxon” 
communities have disgraced themselves in the same way. In- 
deed, it is almost impossible to confine one’s study of popular be- 
liefs and their practical consequences to any given country, as 
the likeness between certain groups of superstitions in different 
countries is daily made more plain. The commoner forms seem 
nearly identical among the lower classes of most nations, and 
there is much more of this sort of credulity left among people 
who read their newspapers and claim to be quite civilized than is 
generally supposed. 


* Lives of the Necromancers, 2tc., by William Godwin. 
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ALLEGORIA MARITIMA. 
GIORGIONE—ACCADEMIA DELLE BELLE ARTI—VENICE. 


UNMOOR, my gondolier, thy sable bark ! 
A tender glow, forerunning, bathes the dark 
Behind the bulbous cupolas of Saint Mark ; 


“And every pinnacle and cross and spire, 
The long-robed saints, the bell-tower’s angel, higher, 
In that lustration wait the kiss of fire. 


With flutter of doves, as luminous glances search 
The dream-bewildered sculptures where they perch, 
A marvellous bower of night, blossoms the church 


All gold and color and spray : floats up the moon: 
The joy of the deep sea in plenilune ! 
A round face smiling over the lagoon! 


O Night-beam, neither pale nor sad of tone! 
Thus warm o’er wave-born Aphrodite’s zone 
Might complemental gold-green scarf have blown ; 


And like unfading clouds of sunset seem 
The rose-sheen of the ducal walls and gleam 
Of painted fisher-sails on Adria’s stream— 


On tides that fed this halcyon’s nest of yore, 
Ere Freedom's fledgling grew a bird of war ; 
That to grand bridals bore the Bucentaur, 


With gonfalon and ring of sovereignty ; 
That held Saint Mark for many a century 
Inviolate in the inviolable sea. 


As calmly smiled the moon as now she smiles, 
When Power from these canals and lordly piles, 
On wingéd lions, leaped to the far isles ; 


Or, later, when from subject Cyprus came 
A laughing Victress, child of foam and flame, 
And Venice revelled in voluptuous shame. 


She smiled when Austria’s shackles crushed and galled ; 
She smiles on the brave city disenthralled 
Save of the duties Freedom hath recalled. 
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O calm, cold irony of superior state ! 
O perfect beauty, in itself elate, 
Staring us down, as gods do, all too great! 


Nay, Moon! of myriad orbs in yon wide roof 
Thou only art near, thy heart is not aloof ; 
Thy lesson is sweet patience, fortune-proof! 


Row to San Giorgio, to the Lido row! 
Till the far city floats a fairy show, : 
And, dreaming, dreams no further grace bestow! 


Dreaming I slept. I wakened. Far away 

Had drifted on to sea my gondola, 

And lo! there was no more a moon in heaven: 
Dark clouds above and waves below were driven 
Before a mighty wind and flood, and, ere 

I could frame words of question, I was ware 

I and my gondolier were not alone. 

One at my side, two fronting me, unknown 
And awful as their advent, three cloaked Forms 
Sat with me tossing on that sea of storms. 

I did not mark, or else 1 could not brook 

Their faces: he beside me held a Book 

And wore the Wingéd Lion on his breast ; 

One opposite revealed a knightly crest 

And glimpses of a suit of mail, and he 

Seemed youngest ; and the other of the Three 
Somehow impressed me most benignantly. 


Then rose a baleful glare upon the sea, 

And, broadening swiftly, redly, wrathfully, 

Roofed all the night. Up the Adriatic flew 

A noble vessel with a demon crew! 

From far a wail of storm—a burning wreck— 

But, nearer, rolling deep her sides and deck, 

Hull, masts, and rig looked whole and taut and strong. 
On such a ship what meant that fearful throng? 
Squat on the bulwarks those fierce, grinning apes ? 
And, perched aloft, those bloated, bat-winged shapes? 
The gulfs had emptied upward : all the bark’s 

Hot wake was furrowed by the fins of sharks ; 

And round her swam the phosphorescent breed 

Of slimy things whose only sense is greed, 
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All stomach ; and alongside, pilot-wise, 

A hornéd monster leered with goggle eyes; 
And there was more of dire than I can tell 
(But see Giorgione—he has told it well), 
And over all the lurid light of hell! 


“Ho! ho!” was shouted with infernal glee, 
“We go to sink all Venice in the sea!” 


Then, of my strange guests, he at my right hand 
Stood up, with speech and gesture of command: 
‘“‘ By God's Evangel, writ in this my book, 
Clasped by the Cross on which ye dare not look, 
Foul fiends, begone! And, by the Master's will, 
I bid the threatening elements be still!” 


Back into depths of sleep—more like a swoon— 
I fell entranced ; till, lo! again the moon, 

The Lido, the lone reach of the lagoon, 

And the long vistas in enchantment closed, 
Where Venice on her hundred isles reposed, 
And in the distance, clothed in peace supreme, 
A vision of that vessel on the stream! 


Spoke the same solemn Stranger, only he 
The voice of that mysterious company : 
“Yon ship is but a symbol, and the sight 
That thrilled thee late a vision of the night— ° 
The lesson of an acted parable— 

The living truth in ancient miracle. 

Yea, Venice in the time remote withstood, 
By grace of God, the tempest and the flood. 
With firm foundations on the unstable wave, 
Its space and freedom to her sons he gave, 
And gloriously they kept from age to age 
That empire and that priceless heritage. 

In vain a Doria thundered at her wall,— 
Her steeds unbridled, unprofaned their stall, 
Chioggia saw the vanquished victor fall. 


In vain the Powers in League of Cambray joined,— 


Hers was the valor that no odds declined. 
And the long glories of her earlier day 
Shone culminating on Lepanto’s bay. 

Ah | when.the stout Republic drooped at length, 
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Not from without came that which sapped her strength, 


From turbulent deep or ever-jealous foe— 
Within, within was wrought her overthrow. 
In this fair garden of the Hesperides 

No watchful dragon by a Hercules 

Was slain: the eternal vigilance they cost 
Slumbered, and all the golden fruits were lost, 
Or, rather, rotted from the boughs. Behold! 
In lieu thereof, corruptions manifold, 
Pleasure’s lewd apples, cruelties, treacheries, 
O’erran the garden’s stately liberties ; 

And the chaste daughters of the Evening Star 
Fled with the immortal seed to lands afar. 


“] speak in language of a heathen myth: 

Truth is of God, hath all types, is the pith 

Of many a fable. From her proud estate, 

With the high qualities that made her great 

And her imperial spirit, Venice fell. 

Stalked in defiant insolence of hell 

The bravo ; but the patriot’s splendid pride, 
Which had proclaimed the glorious Sea its bride, 
Intolerant of a rival on the wave, 

Was scornful only in its self-scorn—a slave. 

Let no false preacher, from a text precise, 
Confound the highest virtue with a vice: 

The pride whose level brow is honest, brave, 
That watches the traitor and contemns the knave; 
Such fine disdain as an archangel feels 

For grovelling fiends beneath his arméd heels— 
More, there’s a gracious vanity that charms 

In guileless maiden and young knight in arms. 
What vanity survives a woman’s shame ? 

What pride in man with a dishonored name? 


“ The globe along its annual round is borne, 
And Hesperus becomes the Star of Morn. 

The cycle reascending gains its prime: 

Returns the Golden Age of song sublime. 

In new Avatars of immortal Good, 

World without end, shall Evil be subdued. 

So Venice, freed from bondage and from shame, 
Is fit inheritor of her noblest fame. 
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As in the past (thou’st witnessed) God in me 
Did work a miracle, for ever he, 

By human means alone, is strong to save. 
Behold yon bark how beautiful and brave! 
The demons that defiled hurled overboard, 
And Duty to the helm and ropes restored, 
On open sea, in shoal-beleaguered strait, 

She rides right on, a gallant Ship of State!” 


“ And thou, then,” low [ murmured, “ art—”’ 

“ Saint Mark! 
These my companions in thy fragile bark— 
This is Saint George! and this Saint Nicholas ! 
Son of America! it may come to pass 
Thine own great land shall be in dismal plight 
From evil spirits of the day or night: 
Then may this Gospel of man’s liberty 
In Christ, the patron saint of chivalry, 
And saint beloved of children, set you free! 


“ Now bid the gondolier his oar to ply : 
We go, even as we came, invisibly ; 
But land us where our bones or relics lie.” 


Was I mistaken? On that phantom craft, 
Slow-melting in the moonlight far abaft, 
Far over glistening sheet and shallow bars, 
Was it the flutter of the Stripes and Stars? 
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La SITUATION DU PAPE ET LE DERNIER MOT SUR LA QUESTION Ro- 
MAINE. A problem of which the gravity grows each day (7zmes, 11th 
October, 1881). Paris: E. Plon et Cie. November, 1881. 


This able pamphlet is anonymous, and we know nothing concerning 
its authorship. It is addressed to all sincere men, especially to those who 
are in political office, and reads like the production of a statesman or pub- 
licist. 

The author begins by laying down the position of the Catholic Church 
that the papal power is of divine institution. Consequently it has a right 
to an absolute, intrinsic, and permanent independence. All Catholics, 
therefore, whether rulers, legislators, ecclesiastics, or private lay citizens, 
are bound to recognize, sustain, and defend this independence. Moreover, 
all others in Christendom who are not Catholics are bound to respect 
those rights of the Catholic conscience by virtue of which they are entitled 
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to enjoy the advantage of this independence of the head of the Catholic 
Church, and are bound by policy and regard to public peace and good or- 
der to concur in protecting and defending those rights. The author pro- 
ceeds to prove that the necessity of pontifical independence has not only 
been proclaimed by the whole body of Catholic bishops, but also solemnly 
recognized by M. Thiersin his capacity of President of the French Republic, 
by Victor Emmanuel, by Cavour, by Visconti-Venosta, and all the statesmen 
of Italy; we may add, by the most eminent Catholic and non-Catholic 
statesmen and publicists of Europe, and by its governments, including those 
of England and Russia. 

The Italian government, after having taken possession of the Pontifical 
State by violence, pretended to secure the independence and dignity of the 
Pope by the Law of Guarantees. The author proves that this law is in its 
principle self-contradictory, as professing to secure the independence of 
the Sovereign Pontiff by means of his dependence on the Italian crown 
and parliament. Moreover, it is a practical impossibility, since it could not 
be put in practice without a serious intention to make it respected, which 
the Italian government never had, and the power to make it respected—a 
power which Italian ministers cannot exercise, after having been the first 
to insult the church and its head both by word and deed. 

The author shows the utter futility and complete failure of the Law of 
Guarantees by the shameful history of the outrages perpetrated on the oc- 
casion of the translation of the body of Pius IX.,and proves that Leo XIII. 
is both materially and morally a prisoner in the Vatican. The fact is no- 
torious that his position in Rome is rapidly becoming insupportable. There 
are only two ways in which he can be released from it. One is that he 
should leave Rome, which involves as a consequence the triumph of the 
Revolution and the overthrow of King Humbert’s throne. The other is the 
restoration to the Pope of his principality by the united action of the king 
and the other European powers, The author proves that the conflict with 
the Papacy which is the consequence of the unjust and violent occupation 
of Rome is not in conformity with the wishes of the people of Rome, the 
wishes of the true Italian people, or the idea which underlies the movement 
of Italian independence. He shows, moreover, that Rome is an unsuitable 
capital for the Italian kingdom, which would lose nothing and gain much 
by giving it up. We cannot agree with him in the restriction which he in- 
sinuates as likely to be acceptable of the restitution which it is necessary 
to make, to the city and Campagna of Rome, with Civita Vecchia. But we 
have no space in a short notice to go into this subject, or to complete an 
analysis of the able and solid argument of the pamphlet, which should be 
read carefully and throughout in order to be justly appreciated. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jr. Boston : Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1881. 


With the introduction, a few years ago, of the “ Ulster” overcoat, oddly 
enough came in a flood of English ideas and absurd affectations of English 
manners. In the same way as, when the old republican simplicity of Rome 
was swamped by the wealth which conquest had brought, the Roman ex- 
quisites aped the small arts and the vices of the Greeks, we, too, have our 
Greculi, not in society only but in literature and in the daily press. Our Lit- 
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tle Britons of the press studiously boycott whatever is distinctively Ameri- 
can, so that if one desires to get at the real sentiment of the great body of 
the American people he must as a rule turn elsewhere than to what is 
styled in the English fashion the “ metropolitan journals. Of course this 
is merely a momentary craze, but in the meantime, like everything else 
that is insincere, it is doing harm to the moral sense of the people influ- 
enced by it. A mild sort of cynicism is one of its perceptible effects. 

This cynicism is apparent in all of Mr. James’ writings, and shows it- 
self especially in his studied belittling of whatever was formerly supposed 
to be the particular pride of Americans. Yet, after all, Mr. James is perhaps 
not so unjust as he is unmerciful. He aims at a minute picturing of man- 
ners rather than of character. His lotus-eating Americans abroad, with their 
small talk, their selfishness, their entire want of moral purpose, are perhaps 
not so much caricatures as some critics would have us believe. They are, in 
fact, the types of a generation that has practically thrown off Protestant- 
ism, and, remaining without any but the very vaguest notions of religion, 
is guided by its natural instincts only, instead of by an educated conscience. 
In this volume of Mr. James’, for instance, except two or three Catholic 
nuns and a young girl brought up by them—and who all, by the way, are 
given a very stupid look—not one of the personages seems to have any 
belief in God or any idea whatever of duty. Even their ambitions, when 


, they have any, are petty and unsteady. Apparently they are only saved 


from becoming real criminals by the lack of courage and of opportunity. 
Mr. James himself, it is likely, has no ambition to be rated as a satirist, yet 
all the same he is a satirist, and a tolerably effective one. 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF ART, MORE ESPECIALLY OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By Leopold Eidlitz, Architect. New York: A.C. Armstrong & 
Son ; London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1881. 


Mr. Eidlitz has given to the public an instructive and comprehensive 
work on architecture—a volume that evidently embodies the attentive 
study of a life no less than the fruits of an extensive practical experience. 
A book of this kind must be of great utility, theoretically and practically, 
to all who are engaged or are interested in the study of this branch of art. 
He is a master of his subject, and treats architecture in its varied and ne- 
cessary relations with the other arts and sciences. 

Occasionally he makes excursions in other branches of knowledge 
where evidently he is not so much at home. Thus on page 8 he speaks of 
“buying absolution for a price,” and on page 9 of “ selling aédsolution.” This, 
we apprehend, is a mere /apsus lingua, and we have marked several others ; 
but as they do not affect the main subject of the work or alter our judg- 
ment of its real value, we pass them by. 

The volume provokes thought, because its author is an independent 
thinker—not a thinker independent of the principles of art, but one who is 
not a servile follower of any individual leader, or the fashion of a day, or of 
the multitude. Whenever he meets with an author from whose views he 
differs he does not hesitate to say so and give his reasons why, and in 
language not at all ambiguous. His judgments are often as surprising as 
just, and his views fresh, springing not from mere theorizing in art, but 
from observation and practical insight. 
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The volume is divided into three parts: I. Present Condition of Archi- 
tecture ; II]. Nature and Function of Art; III. Nature of Architecture. 

The purport of the volume is, in a general way, stated as follows in its 
introduction, page xx.: “To devise remedies which shall arrest the decay 
of art, and especially of architecture ; to arrive at a clear understanding of 
its nature and function, and to mature a system which shall direct its prac- 
tice in the right channel, it becomes necessary, first, to review the pecu- 
liarities of its present condition, the views held by the public, and more 
especially by those who are recognized as of authority on such matters ; 
to examine the relation of the professional architect to his client, to the 
public at large, and more especially to the church, which has ever been the 
greatest patron of architecture ; and, finally, to consider the existing theory 
of art in general, and its influence upon architecture ” 

The volume consists of 489 pages, with an index, and is a good specimen 
of fine book-making in type, printing, and paper. 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE CiviL War. III. The Peninsula. McClellan’s Cam- 
paign of 1862. a Alexander S. Webb, LL.D., President of the College 
of the City of New York; Assistant Chief of Artillery, Army of the 
Potomac; Inspector-General Fifth am 7 Corps; General commanding 
— Division, Second Corps, etc. New York: Charles Scribner's 

ons. 1881. 


The best argument against a large standing army for our country is the 
ease and rapidity with which at the beginning of our late war enormous 
armies were made up out of untrained citizens. Nor does it appear that mili- 
tia training counted for much; for while in some of the States a number of 
militia regiments volunteered, yet mostly the Jersonnel of such militia regi- 
ments as really went into the field was new. As to the quality of these citi- 
zen armies, we have—if we need a foreign opinion at all—the opinion of an 
accomplished English engineer officer, who had made the campaigns of the 
Crimea and India, and of the Austrian-Prussian and Franco-Prussian wars, 
and who had accompanied as an observer the staffs successively of Gens, 
Johnson and Lee of the Confederate army, and of Gens. McClellan, Burn- 
side, Hooker, and Meade of the Federal army, during the Civil War. This 
officer, in a volume of military biography published a few years ago, declared 
the fighting of the American armies the most stubborn and fierce of mo- 
dern times; and he pointed out, also, that while many a soldier of ours, 
though scarcely out of his teens, was a veteran of fifty battles, it was sel- 
dom that an old soldier of Europe could number ten battles on his roll 
of glory. ’ 

The literature of the Civil War is growing fast. Still, so far as the 
career of the Army of the Potomac is concerned, little has yet been written 
that can add to Swinton’s excellent history published within a year of the 
fall of Richmond. But of that little this volume by Gen. Webb must in 
future hold a foremost place. Gen. Webb was a very active participant in 
what he so well describes, and he has had recourse to new sources of infor- 
mation which he has used skilfully and honestly. Though he has had to 
deal somewhat with vexed questions, he has done so, as far as the reader 
can judge, with a firm determination to get at the truth. In discussing the 
clash of authority between McClellan and the War Department he places 
the necessary facts before the reader to form an opinion. But the reader, _ 
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if he belonged to the army involved, will have no hesitation from these 
facts in agreeing with Gen. Webb that “we who belonged to the Army of 
the Potomac, the grandest army gathered on this continent, at all times 
true to its commander-in-chief, whoever it might be, hope that he who or- 
ganized that army will yet deem it wise and proper to give some fuller vin- 
dication of the policy he adopted, no matter whom he may strike.” 

Gen. Webb’s descriptions of battles and manceuvres are exceedingly life- 
like, and he goes sufficiently into detail to place the meed of honor for sol- 
dierly conduct where it justly belongs; but he might in one respect have 
been a little less dry, without marring the accuracy or the dignity of his nar- 
rative. For instance, the name “Irish Brigade” does not once occur; as 
often as that illustrious body is mentioned, which is often enough, it appears 
under its commanding officer’s name only. Nor are the appellations that 
were applied for some circumstance or other to other brigades, regiments, 
etc., given. But condensation was no doubt needed to meet the scant 
space which the plan of these volumes permits. Perhaps, too, in touching 
on the battle of Kernstown—or Winchester—p. 89, attention might have 
been called to the circumstance that the Senate refused to confirm Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s promotion of Gen. Shields to a major-generalship, and this 
although Shields was the only commander who ever squarely beat “ Stone- 
wall” Jackson, and was apparently the only antagonist with whom Jack- 
son at any time in his brilliant career deemed it necessary to be very cau- 
tious. 

Gen. Webb promises a fuller work on the same subject, but in the 
meantime this little volume will meet and claim the attention of all who 
desire to know the story of our Peninsular campaign. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. 


The animus underlying the songs of Walt Whitman entitled Zn/ans 
d’Adam is characteristic of nearly all he has written, and if these had 
been given their true heading they would have been entitled Enfans de la 
Béte. Why not? The animal in Walt was free from all conscious re- 
straint, young and lusty, and why should he not sing of its liberties and 
joys, such as they are? Had not his master proclaimed the precept, “ Act 
out thyself” ? and, having the courage of his convictions, with youthful vigor 
on his side, the disciple was resolved, in spite of obtrusive advice, to act out 
fearlessly, at least as far as language and type serve, what was in him. 

Walt Whitman is a more recent and more genuine outcome of transcen- 
dentalism. Less tutored, and for that reason—education being what it is— 
less perverted, he is more a creature of his instincts, and, as it happens, not 
of the higher sort ; and taking his stand on these, he utters himself in ac- 
cents which at times make the more cultivated transcendentalists hold 
their breath. Walt is the “enfant terrible” of transcendentalism. His 
birth was hailed by the corypheus of this sect with a burst of parental joy ; 
subsequently, on close inspection, he appeared to entertain suspicions of 
his legitimacy, but now, with maturer examination, his doubts have van- 
ished and he recognizes his lineage. 

The difference between the master and the disciple is this: Mr. Emer- 
son revolted against the false restraints of Calvinism, and, in the righteous 
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indignation of his repressed nature, expressed himself passionately and not 7 
seldom unguardedly ; while Walt Whitman, unconscious of the impious and 
paralyzing repression of Puritanism, not having the inherited restraints of — 
seven or eight Puritan ministers wrapt in his skin, takes his master’s utter- 
ances to the letter and acts them out with all the force of the characteris. 
tics of his personality, and in great glee “ sounds his barbaric yawp over the 
roofs of the world.” 

Is it a matter for congratulation that the sage of Concord, so-called by 
his disciples, has not sufficiently recovered from the early strain which was 
put upon him, seriously to listen in his advanced age to wise misgivings 
and lawfully-begotten fears ? 

But man is a rational animal, and not like the beasts, which have no 
sense ; and all effort on his part to play the irrational beast would be ridicu-. 
lous, were it not a degradation exacting so great a depravation of his na- © 
ture. But this attempt is never made with impunity, for man’s rational 
nature sooner or later will surely take revenge on him who makes, whether 
maliciously or otherwise, the experiment. No, it is not a thing for laugh- 
ter, but a serious matter, when a man is led to believe that he can with im- 
punity violate any one essential law of his rational being. It is a more 
serious matter when the leaders of public opinion encourage in a commu- 
nity a belief of this kind, or aid in the spreading of literature infected with 
such opinions. It is a most serious matter, considering their effect on the 
coming generation ; for the harvest of the poisonous seeds sown in the ten- 
der minds of this, will be reaped in the next. And until men gather grapes 
from thorns and figs from thistles every intelligent, every religious, every 
moral man, every sincere lover of his race, will set his face fixedly against 
the teachers and upholders of opinions so degrading to man and so perni- 
cious in their tendency. a 

Let us have songs of the “ Enfans d’Adam”—not of the old Adam, but 
the new! Let us havesongs of that blissful communion which existed be- 
tween God and man in the Garden of Eden—communion lost, alas! by the 
first Adam, but graciously restored by the second Adam. Songs that 
spring from this source rise upward and imparadise men’s hearts! These 
are the songs men’s souls crave, the age hopes for and is ready to receive. 





A CORRECTION 


To THE EpItor OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 

Str: While thanking you sincerely for the favorable notice of Marie Lataste’s Letters and 
Writings which appeared in your November number, I should feel obliged by your allowing me to 
correct an error of fact into which the writer has inadvertently fallen. Tho collection which I 
am now publishing is comprised in two volumes, the first of which has already been issued, 
The second volume will contafn writings of even a more practical character than those which are 
given in the first, as well as many letters of a spiritual and doctrinal nature, The biographical 
letters, to which I allude in my Advertisement, or Preface, will form a third and tt volume, 
if the sale of the two others prove to be such as to encourage me to make the venture. I ought, 
perhaps, to add that the Life which I have published is not a translation, but an origiffal work, 
the result, indeed (as I have elsewhere remarked), of a patient study of existing materials, but 
constructed on other and independent lines, 

Iam, yours faithfully, 


Epw. HEALY THOMPSON, 
Pery Lopce, CHELTENHAM, Dec, 11, 1881, 





